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Hotes, 


EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF ANDREW HAY. 


I am in possession of a MS. diary, commencing 
May 1, 1659, and ending January 31, 1660. From 
intrinsic evidence it appears to have been written 
by a brother of Hay of Haystoun, most probably 
Andrew Hay of Craignethan. Mr. Hay was a 
devoted adherent of the Covenant, and on terms 
of intimacy with the leaders of the Presbyterian 
party in Scotland. On the death of Thomas Hep- 
burn of Humbie he acted as factor for his widow, 
Elizabeth Johnston, a daughter of the celebrated 
Sir Archibald Johnston of Warriston, and as one 
of the guardians of his only child, an infant 
daughter, Helen Hepburn, who became the an- 
eestor of the Lords Polwarth. Lady Humbie, 
though the daughter of the great Covenanter, 
became the wife of General Drammond, the first 
viscount of Strathallan, who took a leading part, 
while commanding the king’s forces, in repressing 
ee for which her father had suffered 


The diary gives a good idea of the daily life of a 
Scotch gentleman of the period. It is minute in 
its details to a fault. I believe it not only worthy 
of publication, but also of historical value. 

he following is a specimen of the contents. 


It relates to a journey of Lady Warriston to 
London, when her husband had been made Presi- 
dent of the Council of State ; alas! a short-lived 
and dangerous honour, pregnant with fearful retri- 
bution. Her daughter, Lady Humbie, who was 
ill, apparently with rheumatism, was advised to 
accompany her mother on her way to try the 
benefit of the waters at Bath. There appears 
to have been considerable difficulty in financing 
the expedition and arranging for the charge of the 
estate and the care of the youthful heiress of 
Humbie during her mother’s absence. The diary 
shows that the confidence reposed in Mr. Hay was 
not misplaced. 


1659. 10 June, Fryday, 5 acloak.—This morning after 
I was readie Mr. Kirktoun cam doun to me from Bigger 
and discoursed wt me a whyle, therafter he and I took 
horse, he to Lanerick and I to Ed* communion, we rode 
together to Carnwath Mylne; he told me Andrew Dunki- 
sone was dead ; that he had 3000 mks. to lend to the lady 
Humbie, and knew not if her security was good. I told 
him I thought it eneugh. Therafter I parted wt 
him & went to Kerswall. After I had spoken a litle 
w' Sir Jo" Mr. Rot Lokert & Mr. W™ Broun cam ther, 
and we dyned together. 

After denner Sir Jo" and I cam away to Redhall ; by 
the way we discoursed of the lady Humbies bussiness. 
We thot the cornes wer to high rated in the inventarie to 
be confirmed in her busbands will. We thot also it was 
best to persew Mr. Gedeon Penman, not by a removing, 
but to intend a reductioun against him for the Kersai- 
kers & the lamp laws, etc. 

We cam to Redhall about 8 acloak at night & did 
read letters from London, shewing that my lord Waris- 
toun was made President of the Councell of State, that 
Swintoun and some uthers much invyed him upon this 
accompt, that the lord Fleetwood his commission to be 
Lieut. Gen", was read and voted till May 7, etc. Ther- 
after I supped in the ladye’s chamber. 1 was wet to the 
skin this day upon the way. 

This was a roving day in much discourse. 

Fair befor & very foule after noone. 


11, Saturnday, 4 acloak.—This morning being in Red- 
hall, after I was ready I spok w' the lady a whyle, and 
therafter Mr. W™ Cheisly & I caminto Ed". He advysed 
me to tak a Chartor from the lady dutchesse of the lands 
of Threipwood, & that it would not prejudge me; 
which I resolved to do, { cam into Ed" about 10 hours 
& went to my sisters house, and found a letter from my 
brother, who had sent his man to me this week wt my 
anual rent & 500 mks., but he wold not leav it wt my 
sister, Therafter | went to Waristons hous & dyned wt 
the lady and Sir Jo Cheislie, about 1 acloak I went to 
Mr. Stirlings kirk. I heard Mr, Jo" Levingstoun preach 
the preparation sermon on Revel, 2, 4, obs., that the good 
that any man does takes not away the Lord’s displeasure 
against his ensuing falls, but increaseth it rather; obs 2 
that almost it will lie in your power qt. to call sin befor 
God, if you call it great it will evanish, if small it will be 
drawen out in battell aray ; obs 3 that forsaking of the 
first love isa thing incident to Christians, and is incident 
to the God of Christians to mak it a lasting quarrell, ay 
till it be remedyed, 2 considerations upon it, 4 properties 
of god contraversie for our forsaking our first love, what 
the forsaking our first love, faith, etc. 

After sermon I went to Mr. Jo" Nisbits wyfs buriall, 
& then retired myself to my preparation and weklie 
search, and had a very comfortable allowance in some 
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meditations in reference to the morn'’s work, and found 
the Lords smyle upon me, & put me in a prettie good 
ae for which I blisse his name. So I supped & lay 


Ww ne. 
This was no ill day, I blisse the Lord for it. 
A gray day w' some raine. 


13, Munday, 5 acloak.—This morning being in Edinb. 
After I was readie I went up to my sisters to know qt. 
Mr. Levingston preached, & finding he preached in Mr. 
Stirlings kirk I went thither & heard him, on Revel. 
2, 5, we please christ best q" we love him most. In the 
text ther is ane exhortation & a threatening. obs 1, that 
a sanctifyed memorie is a great help for a holie & 
christian walking; obs. 2, that grace can mak use of all 
that nature had & sin has defaced ; obs 3, that the reason 
of our not ryesing after falling from our first love is ane 
oblivion of our former good cundition. 2 means to help 
our memory in spiritual things ; obs 4, that q" love toward 
God decays so doeth love toward his people ; obs. 5, that 
by the word (fallen) the lord calls all that know any- 
thing of God to remember the sweet communion you 
have had befor; obs. 6, that Christ proceeds orderly w' 
the backelyding christian, 1° to remember, 2° to repent, 
3° to doe, etc, 

After sermons I cam up to my sisters hous & break- 
fasted. Mr. Levingstoun cam in and lay doun w' a pain 
in his head, so [ took my leav of him, therafter I cam 
doun to Waristouns hous & met wt Mr. Traill & Mr. 
Stirling & some others, but we found it not expedient to 
have any meeting, though Mr. Guthrie had desired it, 
Then I dyned with the Lady Waristoun at her hous. 

Therafter denner I spok w' Sir Ja. Stewart anent Mr. 
Rot Broun, but no money till he hear from Alantoun. I 
found Sir Ja. in a decay of his health, and in great 
hazard if he recover not quicklie. I had appointed a 
meeting wt W™ Thomsone, & waited long on, but he 
keepet not, so I retired at night. I supped none, but lay 
w' Sir Jo" in Waristoun’s, 

This was a day of some temptations. 

A prettie fair day. 


14 June, Twysday, 4 acloak.—This morning being in 
Waristouns hous in Ed‘, after I was readie the lady 
Waristoun cam up to Sir Jo” & me & sat in our chamber 
from 4 till 8 acloak. We did read my lords letters en- 
treating her ernestly to come up, & after debating all 
circumstances we advysed her to settle her bussiness & 

als quicklie ss may be wt the returne of my lord 
le’s coach which is to be heer on tuysday; my lord 
writes the peace betwixt France & Spaine is now 
concluded, and that the Grandees inclyned to have sent 
Sir Jo. Ch. a plenpotentiary to the Zound, if he had been 
at London, About 8 acloak I went up to my sisters & 
made me readie to go to Humbie, being sent for, and 
then I spok w' Pat Murray, who warranded me to give 
doun 100 lib. to the t ts of Deuchar & Kershope. I 
spok also to Mr. Ja. Calderwood. who told me Dalkeith 
business was delayed till Thursday come 8 dayes, in hopes 
of agreement w' the lady Weemes. 

At 12 acloak W™ Thomsone took me in & spok wt me 
anent Jo. Edgar. I left w' him to satisfy Sir Jo" Cheis- 
lie, & therafter acquaint me, & I should doe my best 
to aggree him wt Jo" Edgar, Therafter I took my horse 
& went to Humbie about 5 acloak ; I eat with the lady 
about ane houer, & told her all things I knew from her 
father, and other news. Immediatlie I fell 80 exceedinglie 
sick, as I was able to do nothing but go to my naked bed 
* I lay in great paine till 10 at night, fearing death, 

e lady satt up all night weeping & fearing my dis- 
temper to be lik that q" of her husband dyed. 

This was a sad day at night, but els indifferent. 

A drying day w' some wind, 


15, Wednesday, 8 acloak.—This morning being in 
Humbie, after I was readie, being still unweall, but mach 
eased both of my fear & paine yesternight, I found my. 
self much bo to blisse the lord. I made ane accompt 
to the lady of that bussiness concerning Mr. Gedeon 
Penman to persew him by ane reduction. I looked on 
the inventar of the houshold stuffe & mended some 
things y' were to dear rated. Therafter the lady & I fell 
into a debate concerning her going to the Bath, seeing 
now she finds herself certainly free of child, only she 
was puzzled what to doe with her child, which she thought 
she wold never leav but unwillinglie ; I told her that if 
she used not some means now it was lik she wold prove 
a creple all her dayes, & doubtless the more she trusted 
to God he wold be the more kynd and mercieful to her, 
howseever we left it till the Lady Waristoun cam out; 
only I wrote a letter to the lady Waristoun not to ongade 
any part of the coach till she speak wt her daughter, 
the lady Humbie, 

We dyned together in Humbie, and therafter looked 
out some papers in the study, & then came Sir Ja. Dur- 
hame & visited the lady. I discoursed wt them above 
ane hour, & so he went, 

Toward night cam the lady Inglistoun & she & the 
lady & I discoursed anent the ladys condition, & so I 
went to my chamber & retired myself till supper tyme, 
and found myself a litle better nor I was. 

This was a good day to my soule. 

A fair drying day. 


16 June, Thursday, 6 acloak.—This morning being in 
Humbie, after I was readie I went to the ladyes chamber 
& debated wt her, & the lady Inglistoun anent her journey 
to the Bath, I refused to give her positive councell in 
that matter, but I thought she was called of god to use 
means for recoverie of her health, & I left so with her 
being very loath to let me go, that upon her advertise- 
ment I should come to Humbie. 

About 11 acloak we dyned together, & did therafter 
eat strawberryes, and so I parted & cam home thro’ the 
moores ; by the way I did read upon a french book 
called Reveile matin contre la melancholie. I cam home 
after 6 at night, & by the way I epok to Jamie Robisone 
at Skirling to have ane cair of my hors at the graese ther. 

After 1 cam home I found a letter from the Lady 
Humbie inviting me to come to Humbie, which had 
miscaryed till now. I found also a letter from W™ Thom- 
sone, making me ane accom) t of Jo" Edgars bussiness 
at lenth. I found my wife & children in health for 
which I blisse the lord. I found that Mr. Ja. Kirkton 
had been at this hous upon Tuysday all night waiting for 
me q" he cam from Lanerick communion. So after L 
= retired myself, being very wearie, I supped & went t 

utie. 

This was a tollerable good day to me. 

A Windie day w' some raine. 

A. G. Rem, F.S.A. Scot, 
(To bs continued.) 


JOHN GUMLEY. 


I had hoped in the fourth volume of Pope’s 
works, just published, to have seen, in reference to 
his verses on Mrs, Pulteney entitled The Looking- 
Glass, a note on the line,— 

“ But charming Gumley ’s lost in Pulteney’s wife,” 
and not merely the old tale that Miss Gumley 
was the daughter of “John Gumley, the pro- 


prietor of a china manufactory at Isleworth ; who 
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had a shop in Norfolk Street.” When I lived at 
Isleworth, some years since, I always understood 
that Gumley House was built by John Gumley, 
Esq., who made a large fortune by army contracts 
and South Sea speculation; but I never heard 
anything about a china factory. Nor is there 
any mention of one in Aungier’s History of Isle- 


It is said that John Gumley had two sons and a 
daughter, the latter, Miss Anna Maria Gumley, 
the “charming Gumley” of Pope's line, first 
printed, I believe, in the Court Poems in 1717. 
she is described by Cooke (Life of Bolingbroke, 
£836, vol. i. p. 11) as “the most beautiful courte- 
san of her day,” who presided at St. John’s revels; 
but he does not render it at all clear at what 
period this was the case. The next statement is 
that of her marriage with W. Pulteney, jun. 
This is given in the Historical Register, Appen- 
dix, December, 1714, p. 30, under date Decem- 
ber 18. ‘ About this time William Pulteney, Esq., 
Secretary at War, was marry’d to Mrs....... Gun- 
fey, daughter of John Gumley of Isleworth, in the 
county of Middlesex, Esq.” At this time Mr. 
Pulteney sat for Heydon, in Yorkshire, and pro- 
bably suggested to his wealthy father-in-law to 
enter Parliament, for John Gumley was returned 
for Steyning, in Sussex, in 1722. Two years later 
he was appointed, on the death of Mr. Huxley, Com- 
missary and Muster Master General of the Army. 
This caused a new election, and though opposed by 
Mr. Harrison, he was re-elected for Steyning. At 
the general election, in 1727, his name does not 

as a candidate ; but John Gumley, jun.— 
i presume his eldest son—was returned for Bram- 
ber, in Sussex. He seems to have been shortly 
after unseated on petition, the House, March 4, 
1728, ordering his name to be replaced by that of 
James Hoste. In 1746 Col. Samuel Gumley was 
elected for his brother-in-law’s old borough of 
Heydon, but was unseated on petition, and his 
name replaced by that of Luke Robinson, to the 
great disgust of Lord Bath and to the great delight 
of Horace Walpole (Cunningham's Letters of 
Walpole, vol. ii. p. 74). Of these two younger 
Gumileys the records seem to be very scanty. Pro- 
bably the father died about 1730, and they, or at 
all events the colonel, came into large estates. 
The colonel tried to get into Parliament and 
failed ; Walpole also mentions that he fought a 
duel with General Braddock (ii. 461). 

John Gumley subscribed to Pope’s Odyssey in 
1725; he died, I presume, about 1730, and 
I believe his sons died s.p. Eventually his daugh- 
ter became his sole heir, and it is around her that 
the chief interest centres in relation to Boling- 
broke, Pulteney, and Pope. There is the scan- 
dalous story about her, generally known as the 
writing-desk legend (see “ N. & Q.,” 3° S. ii. 401), 
and the oft quoted statement that she was a 


notorious courtesan ; but if all that is said against 
her is true, Pope’s line,— 

“ Par other carriage grac’d her virgin life,” 
seems hardly applicable to her ; the words are not 
appropriate to one who at that very time had for- 
feited all claim to be considered virtuous. Pope’s 
lines do not seem fair if applied to a young woman 
of no character, who, having married a respectable 
man, tried to recover her social rank. there- 
fore venture to think that the “ far other carri 
refers to an earlier period in Miss Gumley’s life 
than the time when she “aided St. John,” and 
when she still really was a beautiful virgin. One 
would prefer to think that Pope was contrasting 
the imperious pride of the married woman with the 
guileless innocence of a merry young virgin. Be 
this as it may, it does not appear that Pope acknow- 
ledged these lines as his own during his life-time, 
or even that they were published as his by War- 
barton. 

It would be of interest to know a little more 
about the Gumley family. What was the early 
history of John Gumley; what was his business ; 
if he had a factory where was it situated ; and 
when did he die? Swift mentions him, I think, 
only once, as investing in South Sea stock with 
Alderman Barber (Works, by Scott, 1824, xviii. 
534), but whilst he states that the alderman 
gained largely, he says nothing about Mr. Gumley. 
The widow, Mrs. Gumley, died Jan. 25, 1751, 
aged seventy-seven (Gent. Mag., p. 42), and left 
considerable property to her only son, Col. Gumley. 
The daughter, “ charming Gumley,” died Countess 
of Bath, Sept. 14, 1758. Epwarp Sotty. 


MRS. ABINGTON'S BURIAL-PLACE. 


It has hitherto, I believe, been unknown where 
Mrs. Abington was buried. She died on March 4, 
1815, and the contemporary magazines record 
her death but say nothing of her funeral. Mr. 
Percy Fitzgerald, Dr. Doran, and other writers on 
theatrical subjects are equally silent on this point. 
It was lately suggested that as Mrs. Abington was 
supposed to have died in Pall Mall, it was pro- 
bable that she was buried in St. James’s Church, 
Piccadilly. The clerk of the church vestry, St. 
James’s, wrote to me a few days ago, in answer to 
my inquiries on the subject, that “ Mrs. Frances 
Abington was buried on March 10, 1815, at St. 
James’s, aged eighty-five years,” 

I think that it would not be difficult to raise a 
sufficient sum to place a simple tablet to her 
memory in St. James’s Church. No actress was 
ever a greater favourite with the public than Mrs. 
Abington, and in private life her good nature and 
vivacity gained her numerous friends. Dr. John- 
son was proud of her acquaintance, and was much 
flattered by invitations to her supper parties, 
When, as he himself confessed, he was too old to 
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see or to hear what was passing on the stage, he 
attended her benefit, and sat out a play of five 
acts, and a farce of two.* Reynolds painted her 
portrait four or five times, and one of the gems in 
this year’s exhibition of the Old Masters at Bur- 
lington House is a head (No. 265) by Sir Joshua 
of Mrs. Abington in a white satin cardinal. 

The fastidious Walpole made an exception in 
her favour for permission to visit Srawberry Hill, 
usually accorded to a limited number, and wrote to 
her (June 11, 1780) to come when she liked and to 
bring as many of her friends as she pleased. Surely 
the last resting-place of so celebrated a person 
should be marked by some memorial. I shall be 
very happy to subscribe my quota if the Editor or 
any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” will consent to 
collect subscriptions for the purpose. F. G. 

We would suggest that the permission of the rector 
and churchwardens of St. James's to erect the memorial 
should first be obtained by F. G.; that being done, and 
notified in our columns, we shall be happy to receive 
and hand over to our correspondent any sums that may 
be entrusted to us for so worthy an object.) 


ROBERT AINSWORTH, THE LEXICOGRAPHER. 
Gent. Mag., xiii. (1743), p. 2748: “ May 2. The 
Learned Mr. Robert Ainsworth, 83 years old, 
Author of the celebrated La‘in Dictionary.” This 
is an error; Nichols and Kippis and Lempriere 
give as the date of death April 4, 1743. He was 
uried at Poplar (Lysons’s Environs, iii. 463). 
Reliquie Hearniane, second ed. Lond. 1869, ii. 
157, April 6, 1723:— 

“ My friend Mr. Murray, the curious collector of books 
covers tells me one Mr. Ayneworth (who will not take the 
oaths) understands our English coyns, he believes, as 
well, if not better than any man in England ; that he is 
a mighty modest man, an excellent scholar, and hath 
been about seven years about a Dictionary, in the nature 
of Littleton’s. He was author of the Catalogue (which 
is printed) of Mr. Kemp's Rarities, a thick 8vo. But 
most of the said Rarities were a chest. He is a married 
man, and lives at Hackney, near London.” 

Ibid., iii. 13, 14, Nov. 28, 1728:— 

“Mr, Aynsworth teaches a private school in London, 
He hath been a great —. years about a Latin Dic- 
tionary, and (I am told) hath at last finished it, though 
"tis not printed for want of encouragement. It reems 
he leaves out in it all preper names but such-as are 
classical. I do not know of anything that he hath pub- 
lished, but the catalogue of Mr. Kemp's curiosities (a 
great number of which were counterfeits and cheats) and 
the catalogue of Dr. Woodward's books and curiosities. 
I am told he hath wrote «a Latin poem to Mr. Edm. 
Chishull, and another to Mr. John Strype, but they are 


* The benefit took place March 27,1775. The play 
was Bickerstaff's Hypocrite, founded on Cibber’s Von- 
juror. Mrs. Abington played Maria, which was her 
original part when the 1/ypocrite was first acted, Nov. 17, 
1768. Maria was a favourite character with the actresses 
of that period. The original Maria in the Nonjuror 
was Mrs. Oldfield, and it was afterwards taken by Mrs. 
Woffington and Mrs. Pritchard, 


not printed. He is a married man, of at least 70 years 
of age.” 
Ibid., 15, 16, Feb. 28, 1728/9:— 

“ Mr. James Gibson being in town yesterday, he told 
me his Grammatical Observations (printed at Lichfield’s) 
is quite finished. It seems it is against the alterations 
that have been made in Lilly's grammar. He was told 
by one that was with me that Lilly’s grammar is newly 
done at London, with the corrections of all the school- 
masters there, and that Mr. Ayneworth was one of those 
that had done it. This seemed to trouble Mr. Gibson, as 
if his own labour were now in vain.” 

Lbid., 20, April 26, 1729:— 

“Mr. Ainsworth, the compiler of the Kempian and 
Woodwardian catalogues, tells Mr. West, Mr. Dodwell 
had seen Mr. Downe’s strictures upon Dr. Woodward's 
shield, and had wrote a sufficient confutation of them, 
the original of which he found among Ur. Woodward s 
papers, and intends to publish shortly.” 

Ibid., 151, Aug. 30, 1734:— 

“I was told yesterday, by a gentleman of Brazennose 
college, that Mr. Aynsworth hath finished and printed 
his Dictionary, but that ‘tis not yet published. Mr, 
Aynsworth formerly kept a boarding school, and had a 
very flourishing school. His wife is dead, but he had no 
children, He is not in orders. He was born in Lanca- 
shire, in which county he is about making a settlement, 
being down there at present, for the poor for ever, hay- 
ing no relations but at a great distance. He hath been 
said to be a nonjuror. I think he is rather a Calvinist, 
Enquire whether he were ever of any university.* He 
hath a very great collection of coins. A maid servant 
robb’d him of many gold and silver ones. Dr. Middleton 
Massey is well acquainted with Lim. He is well spoken 
of in Westminster school.” 


Life of Charles Wesley, by Thomas Jackson (Lond. 
1841), i. 130:— 

“ Among those who visited Charles at this time (May, 
1738) was the learned Mr. Ainsworth, author of the 
Latin Dictionary which bears his name. He was now 
venerable through age, and attended the Methodist 
meetings for prayer and spiritual converse, in the spirit 
of a little child,” 

Charles Wesley's journal, May 12, 1738 (cited 
ibid.) :— 

‘Twas much moved at the sight of Mr. Ainsworth, 
a man of great learning, above seventy, who, like old 
Simeon, was waiiing to see the Lo: d's salvation, that he 
might depart in peace, His tears, and vehemence, and 
childlike simplicity showed him upon the entrance of the 
kingdom of heaven,” 

The same, May 24, 1738 (ibid. 145):— 

“T was much pleased to-day at the sight of Mr. Ains- 
worth; « little child, full of grief, and fears, and love, At 
our repeating the line of the hymn,— 

‘ Now descend and shake the earth,’ 
he fell down, as in an agony,” 
See also Moore's Life of John Wesley, i. 374, and 
Whitehead’s, i. 158. Ainsworth has Latin elegiacs 


* “Mr. Baker hath seen the Monumenta Kempiana, 
but knows nothing more of Mr, Aynsworth than that he 
is the publisher of that book; so that I suppose Mr. Ayns- 
worth was of no university, at least of no English one. 
Oct. 15, 1734,” . 
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in praise of Stukeley’s Itineraritum Curiosum 
(1724). 

Numerous references to Ainsworth occur in the 
two indexes to Nichols, Lit. Aneecd., see especially 
yv. 248-254; Sir E. Brydges, Censura Lit., vii. 
218 ; and the prefaces to Patrick’s and Morell’s 
editions of the Latin dictionary. There is a good 
article by G. L. Craik in the Biog. Dict., S.D.U.K. 
The dictionary has a Latin dedication to Dr. Richard 
Mead, dated March, 1736. See notices of various 
editions in the London May., v. 223, xv. 212, xx. 
432 (of his tract on education, v. 463, and Gent. 
Mag. vi. 491). I have notes of editions (omitted 
by Watt) by Morell, 1796 and 1808, 2 vols. 4to., 
by John Carey, LL.D., second edit., Lond. 1823, 
4io. Abridged edition by Morell and Jamieson, 
Lond. 1829, large 8vo. pp. 1210; by Morell and 
John Carey, tenth edit., Lond. 1817, 8vo, Beatson’s 
edition is still in the market. 

I send this article in order to call attention to 
the Biographia Britannica announced by Messrs. 
Smith & Elder. “N. & Q.” may do much to 
strengthen the hands of the editor, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. Let all who can afford it take in the 
work from the beginning, and let all who have 
biographical memoranda print them pro bono pub- 
lico, beginning with the names which come early 
in the alphabet. Joun E. B. Mayor. 

Cambridge. 

P.S. One might naturally look for Ainsworth’s 
name in Stukeley’s Diary, but it does not appear 
there. The above was written before I saw Mr. 
Leslie Stephen’s appeal in your columns. 


WALTER SCOTT’S POEMS. 
Chambers’s Edinburgh Journal, first series, 
vol, i., p. 381:— 


“The glorious Graham of deathless fame, 
Brought down his mountain band ; 
The Southron race, in rout they chase, 


Not he through fire, who bore his sire 
Such zealous duty shewed. 

The men of Skye, of metal high, 
They shared their chieftain’s toils: 

Both sire and son, to fight rushed on, 
Macdonalds of the Isles. 


Mac.eay the bold fought as of old, 
Amid his martial clan ; 

From foeman such, the tardy Dutch, 
With speed unwonted ran, 

The stout Locuret, with dirk of steel, 
And many a Cameron there, 

The Southron fell, dispatched to hell, 
And bore their spoils to Blair, 


Bara, Giexncor, Keppocn also, 
And Batiocs and his brother, 

They fenced the claims of good King James, 
And would not brook another. 

And Apprng, too, his faulchion drew, 
With Stuarts brought from far ; 

And Cannon sage, did guide their rage, 
And marshall’d all the war. 


There, too was he from Hungary, 
Who for his Prince did come, 
And turned his dirk from faithless Turk 
*Gainst faleer whigs at home. 
The Tutor sage, to battle’s rage, 
Clanroland’s broadswords brought, 
And with bis clan, in act a man, 
Their stripling Captain fought. 


GLenmorriston from wood and glen 
A bunteman warrior came : 

His carbine true, to earth he threw, 
And drew his sword of flame. 

He left the doe, and bounding roe, 
He left the stag at bay. 

The whiggish race, like deer to chase 
And course the false Mackay. 


While Tummel’s wave, by rock and cave, 
From Blair to Tay sha!l run, 

Cloymore and targe, in Highland charge, 
Shall rout the pike and gun. 

And you, ye true, your blades who drew 
For Scotland's laws and King 

In storied Jays, your deathless praize, 
Immortal bards shall sing. 


Claymore and targe in hand. 
The lowland prig, and canting whig, 
In headlong flight were roli'd: 
. * * * * 
Oh wondrous Graham ! Herculean frame, 
And faith sustained by fear ! 
Thou well couldst fire, to deeds of ire, 
The agile mountaineer. 
Though twice thy force opposed thy course, 
In deep and dark array, 
Yet swept thy sword the foreign lord, 
And stranger race away. 


Of noble birth, and nobler worth, 
A Peer of old renown, 

His blade ene true, DunrERMuine drew, 
And hew’d the traitors down. 

With heart of faith, and hand of death 
Old Scotland's Nestor gray, 

O'er helms of steel, through ranks that reel, 
Prrovr led on the way. 


For James's right, GLencary’s might 
The field with slaughter strewed ; 


This translation was made by Walter Scott, .» from 
the well-known modern Latin poem beginning, ‘ Gramius 
notabilis collegerat montanos,’ for the late Alexander 
8. Hunter, Esq,, of Blackness, a partner in the firm of 
Archibald Constable & Company, see p. 380 Chambers’s 
Edinburgh Journal.” 

It does not, so far as I can make out, occur in 
any of the collected editions of Sir Walter Scott’s 
poems. K. P. D. E. 


Tue Deatn or Caartes I.—The following 
passage, written by an eye-witness of this event, 
viz., Philip Henry, will be interesting to many :— 

1648-9, At the later end of the year 1648 I had leave 
given mee to goe to London to see my Father, & duri 
my stay there at that time at Whitehal it was that 
saw the beheading of King Charles the first; He went 
by our door on Foot each day that hee was carry'd by 
water to Westminster, for hee took Barge at Garden- 
stayres where wee liv'd, & once hee spake to my 
Father & esayd Art thou alive yet! On the day of his 
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execution, which was Tuesday Jan. 30, I stood amongst 
the crowd in the street before Whitebal gate, where the 
scaffold was erected, and saw what was done, but was 
not so near as to hear any thing. The Blow I saw given, 
& can truly say with o sad heart; at the instant 
whereof, I remember wel, there was such a Grone by the 
Thousands then present, as I never heard before & 
desire I may never hear again. There was according 
to Order one Troop immediately marching fromwards 
charing-cross to Westm’ & another fromwards Westm' 
to Chasing-croes purposely to masker the people, & to 
disperse & scatter them, so that I had much adoe 
amongst the rest to escape home without hurt.”— 
Diarves and Letters of Philip Henry, London, 1882, p. 12. 
Philip Henry was then eighteen, a student of 
Christ Church, Oxford, having been elected from 
Westminster School in May, 1647. 

In addition to its historical value, the passage 
contains two words which seldom occur, the verb 
to masker, and the preposition fromwards. Both 
of these in Latham’s Johnson are marked rare, 

W. E. 


Mrs. Grirrit#.—This lady published in 1775 
The Morality of Shakespeare's ma Illustrated 
(dedicated to Garrick). If one may judge from 
the following panegyric ressed “To the 
Author,” written on the fly-leaf of a copy of the 
work, she must have been a paragon. As the 
lines are curious, and I believe have never been 
printed, I transcribe them :— 

“* The various Minds of Critics long perplext 

With expositions on great Shakespear's text ; 
While learn’d Clerks* remit their pastoral care, 
To note his beauties or his blots declare : 
Regarding him but as a classic writer, 
O’er passing merits, higher, richer, brighter : 
Enamour'd of his Ethics Frances came, 
And crown'd him with a nobler wreath of fame; 
Explored his moral, gave his precept praise, 
And shew'd his heart superior to bis Lays. 
So different Geniases their Labours suit, 
They cull the flowers, while you collect ye fruit. 
Proceed, chaste scribe, pursue thy virtuous plan, 
Whose every page reproves some vice of man ; 
Whose talents comprehend the fullest scope, 
Join taste to sense, and Doctrine to a trope, 
Nay, better, add the Example of thy Life, 
And prove the Wit inferior to the Wife. 

R, Gairritn.” 


Ca. Etxin Maruews. 


Norges on “Specimens or Earty Enouisn,” 
Part I.”—In reading Dr. Morris’s Specimens of 
Early English, part i. (1882), I have noticed the 
following errors, which it may be, perhaps, as well 
to note:— 

Chartre, Genesis and Exodus, 2043. This word 
is said to be an error for chwartre, A.S. cweartern. 
It is really a genuine Romance word of Latin 
origin, and occurs as the term for Joseph’s 
prison in the Bible de Sapience, a French twelfth 
qise0” poem. See Bartsch, Chrestomathie, p. 99 

880). 


* Drs, Warburton, Dodd, &c. 


Ouelete (for ovelete), Old English Homilies. Said 
to be from A.S. efleian, to leave, leave out. But 
surely the A.S. oflete, the sacramental bread, is 
a loan-word from the Lat. oblata, cp. Ger. Oblate, 
~ oublie. The form oble is recorded in Halli- 
well. 

Aisille, in The Wooing of Our Lord, said to be 
derived from Gr. ofaXis, vinegar. This deriva- 
tion is extremely improbable, as in Latin ozalis 
seems to be restricted to the sense of garden 
sorrel. Diez derives O.F. aisil, aissil, vinegar, 
from Lat. acetum, and compares: the corrupt 
Romansch forms aschaid, ischeu. What makes 
this etymology the more probable is that Ger. 
Essig, and A.S. eced, are both derived from acetum, 
See Weigand’s Dict., and Bosworth (1882). 

A. L. Mayuew. 
Oxford. 


Racust, Lapy Kixestoy, — While recently 
consulting Peter le Neve’s Memoranda in 
Heraldry, as edited by Mr. J. G. Nichols (Tepog. 
and Gen., iii. 381), I noted the following passage 
under the year 1711:— 

“ Evelyn, Lord Marquis of Dorchester, his son Will’ 
Pierpoint, esq"., commonly called Lord Kingston, to 
marry } dr, and heir of Jobn Hall, esq.,a private 
act of Parliament passt this Sessions to settle the Marquis’ 
estate and John Hall’s on William.” 

To this the editor appends a note, quoting, as 
against this statement, the marriage of Lord 
Kingston (d. July 1, 1713) with Rachel Baynton, 
as given in Collins’s Peerage, and gravely adds:— 

‘This marriage must consequently have taken place 
very soon after the arrangement mentioned in the text 
had been set aside.” 

The “arrangement,” however, never was “set 
aside,” and the true explanation of the seeming 
discrepancy will be found in my note on this sub- 
ject (Foster’s Collect. Gen., pt. i.) where it is shown 
that this “heiress” of John Hall, through whom 
the Pierrepoints and their descendants inherited 
his extensive estates, was in truth his daughter, 
but by the wife of Thomas Baynton, his nephew 
by marriage. The two statements are thus reconcil- 
able, the one referring to Lady Kingston’s true, 
and the other to her putative, father. The curious 
history of the Private Act alluded to by Le Neve 
will be found in the above note. 

J. H. Rounp. 
Brighton. 


Crry Antiquitizs.—The following letter to the 
Times, Jan. 18, 1883, should be embalmed in 
“N.& Q":— 

“TI have recently been engaged, in conjunction with 
the contractors for the Inner Circle Railway, in removing 
the bodies from the churchyard of St. Leonard, East- 
cheap. The church was burnt at the fire of London, 
and not rebuilt, the parish being united with St. Benet 
Gracechurch. I bave only lately been able to ascertain 
the site of the church, and the reason of the churchyard 
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being above the level of the streets in Fish Street Hill 
and Pudding Lane, Malcolm's London refers to the 
smill burial-ground of St. Benet Gracechurch, and says, 
* The site of the burnt church of St. Leonard, Eastcheap, 
is used for the same purpose.” The parish, therefore, 
seems to have had no churchyard before the fire, but 
afterwards the ruined foundations were covered over and 
the earth raised sufficiently to allow of interments. 
Having removed the bodies and earth to the level of the 
street we came upon old walls, stone, &c., apparently 
the foundations of the church. 

“The house, No, 3, Eastcheap, lately vacated by the 
Post Office, appears so have been the site of the vestry of 
the church. Sosssted in the wall of the basement is a 
stone 300 years old, with the following inscription :— 


* Time out of minde this Vestry I stoode, 

Till crooked with adge my strongth | lost, 

And in Novr., with full consent, 

Was built anew at ye Parrish cost, 

When Queene Elizabeth raigned had, 

To Englands peace 26 yeare. 

John Heard person at that time 

Richard Pountes, and Hary Baker churchwardens 

were. P. 

‘Anno Domi., 1584.’ 

“ As the house will shortly be pulled down, I shall be 
happy to arrange for depositing the stone in the Guild- 
hall Museum, if of sufficient interest and importance. 

“J. GranamM Cuaurcuer, Churchwarden, 

“2, Fish Street Hill, Jan. 16.” 

A. G. H. 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses. to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tae Marsnats or Napotzon I.—Having 
recently had occasion to draw up a list of the 
principal titles granted by the first Napoleon (to 
appear in the new edition of Madame Junot’s 
Memoirs, which will be published next month), it 
was found convenient to include also a list of the 
marshals of the Empire. Can any one assist me 
by stating if Arrighi (Duc de Padoue) and Clarke 
(Duc de Feltre) should be included in this list ; 
and if so, the dates on which they received the 
baton? The lists which appeared in “ N. & Q.” 
(1* S, xi. 288, 314, 394) are somewhat misleading, 
as theyinclude such names as Kléber and Pichegru. 
Eugése Beauharnais was also, I believe, not 
created a marshal of France. Also, can one of 
your readers oblige me with the Christian names 
and dates of birth and death of the Duke of Lodi 
(Melzi)? (He does not, of course, figure in the 
list of marshals.) Enquirer, 

New Burlington Street. 


Tae Arms or CarpinaL ALLey.—Anthony 
Wood says that Allen’s arms are given in certain 
books that he had seen as Argent, three conies 
passant sable, but that the arms of the Stafford- 
shire Allens, from whom he was descended, were 
Per chev. gules and ermine, in chief two lions’ 


heads erased or. This suggests the query, Where 
did these first-named arms come from, and are 
they correctly described ? Substituting greyhounds 
for conies, they are very like the arms of Allen, 
co. York. x. ¥ & 


Lanspowye MSS.—Has the diary of Thomas 
Godfrey, 1585 to 1655, from Lansdowne MS. 
No. 235, ever been published? He was the second 
son of Thomas Godfrey, of Lidd, in Kent, and an 
auditor of the chamberlain’s accounts. 

H. K. F. Garry. 


Tae Cross Keys.—Which Pope first assumed 
the two keys as his badge? H. M. S. 


Cotumsus : tae Giovian Mouseum.—In 1862 
the city of Genoa completed a monument to 
Columbus, a portion of which was a statue of that 
great discoverer. That city, as early as 1846, 
invited communications from all quarters regard- 
ing the most authentic portraits of Columbus, for 
the guidance of the sculptor Roncalini. It was 
advised by the Historical Academy at Madrid that 
his models should be the Uffizi portrait, No. 397, 
the Basle woodcut of 1578, and the Roman en- 
graving of Capriolo, published in 1596, all three of 
which were derived from the museum of Paolo 
Giovio on the Lake of Como. Who will answer 
these three questions? Was the Spanish advice 
followed; if not, what type of Columbian por- 
traiture was adopted ? Where is the best account 
of the Giovian museum, its rise, progress, and 
decay? The wonderful portrait of the conqueror 
of Constantinople, Mohammed II., by Gentile 
Bellini, now owned by Sir A. H. Layard, dating 
from 1480, is traced by Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
(Hist. of Painting in North Italy, vol. i. p. 125) 
to the collection of Giovio. What other remains 
of it can be now pointed out ? 


James D, Burtier. 
Madison, Wisconsin, 


Srreer Arass.—How long has this term been 
in use to designate the genus gamin? It is 
remarkable that we have no really familiar equiva- 
lent to gamin, for it can hardly be said that (as 
in the case of grisette) we have not the animal. 
Nationality taken into consideration, there is not 
much difference between the Parisian and the 
London street boy, save that, according to Littré, 
the term gamin is primarily applied to the young 
“helps” of bricklayers, dustmen,&c. It is pro- 
bable that the word gamin is akin to our game ; 
but it seems hardly possible that it is actually 
from the English, Henry AtTTwe.t. 

rnes, 


Mixron’s Lisrary.—Is anything known of the 
contents and dispersion of Milton’s library? Mr. 
Joy mentions (ante, p. 23) the recent discovery of 
a volume with the poet’s autograph. I have a 
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volume, Apologia pro Confessione, 1629, with his 
initials, and many such must be in existence. 
One who has written such noble words of books 
(Areopagitica), describing a good book as “ the 
pretious life-blood of a master spirit,” must him- 
self have been the possessor of many. This 
assumption is borne out by words in Defensio 
Secunda, where, after relating his travels and 
return home, he says, “Ipse, sicubi possem, tam 
rebus turbatis et fluctuantibus, locum consistendi 
circumspiciens, mihi librisque meis, sat amplam 
in urbe domum conduxi ; ibi ad intermissa studia 
me recepi.” Wrwxe E. Baxter. 
wes. 


“Prous Exctishwomen or THE SEVENTEENTH 
Ceytury.”—Can you give me information respect- 
ing the above book, now, I believe, out of print ? 
It contains, I am informed, the biography, among 

others, of Miss Margaret Andrewes, daughter of 
Sir Henry Andrewes, Bart. She died in this 
parish, then the property of her father, in the 
year 1666, and her name and virtues are re- 
corded on the marble pavement in the chancel 
of this church. I am anxious to make extracts 
from the biography, and should be grateful to any 
one who would either put me in the way of 
obtaining a copy of it, or who would kindly lend 
me the book for that purpose. I will promise 
that all care shall be taken of it. 

F. C. M. Bott. 
Lathbury Rectory, Newport Pagnell. 


Op Ace at Firry.—Mr. Thorold Rogers, in 
his valuable work the History of Prices, vol. iv. 
p. 599, quotes an entry referring to the use of 
spectacles, and observes : — 

“ The invention of printing could have been of little 
avail, unless it had been followed by the discovery of 
means for giving artificial clearness of vision. Our 
ancestors were very short lived. They were old at fifty. 
But many must have been dim-sighted in early years,” &c. 
I must confess that when I first read this I thought 
there must be a little exaggeration in the state- 
ment that our ancestors were old at fifty; but I 
have since lighted upon a passage in Richard de 
Hampole’s Pricke of Conscience in Specimens of 
Early English, pt. ii. p. 113, L764, which fully 
corroborates the assertion. The t, writing 
¢. A.D. 1340, thas begins his terrible description 
of old age :— 

“ Fone men may now fourty yhere 
And foner fifty, als in somtym was.” 
I.¢., few men may now forty years pass, and fewer 
fifty. I wish to know whether there could have 
been any peculiar cause existing about this time 
which would tend to an unusual shortening of the 
term of human life. Was the fearful pestilence— 
the Black Death—attended by any marked de- 
crease in the average of man’s days? 
A. L. 
Oxford. 


Vinrcar.—Does any one know the 
origin of this name for a preventive against in- 
fection? Ihave an ancient receipt for the com- 
pounding of it. A. T. M. 


“Tom Bownrrin’s Busx.”—This is given in 
Lindley’s Treasury of Botany, 1874, as the popular 
name of Picramnia antidesma, « West Indian 
shrub. Who was Tom Bontrin ? 

Sugarcanes in the West Indies were formerlysent 
down from the hillsides to the mill in a shoot or 
groove formed of boardscalled by the French planters 
a “coulisse.” The word was adopted by the Eng- 
lish. In the present day bundles of canes are 
hung by means of a hook to a wire rope, along 
which they slide to the mill. This rope, which 
has superseded the wooden shoot, is called a 
coulisse, and affords an instance where a designa- 
tion is retained although no longer strictly appro- 
priate. Beak. 

Demerara, 


Tomuryson Famity.—I should be much obliged 
to any of your readers who have made the 
Commonwealth period their especial study for 
any particulars about Col. Tomlinson, the officer 
who attended King Charles I. at his execution. 
I wish to identify his family, and to ascertain, if 
possible, his subsequent history. I should also 
like to make a similar inquiry about Matthew 
Tomlinson, who sat as one of the Commissioners 
at the High Court of Justice, and was intended 
by Cromwell to have been one of his new og 

G. W. TF. 


Eryrmotocy or Sxec.—Hearing some farmers 
or planters discussing the difference between 
damsons and skegs in a railway carriage the other 
day, I was led to inquire into the origin of the 
latter name (the former is, of course, well known 
to be simply an abbreviation of “ damascene”). The 
only hint I can find is in Richardson’s Dictionary, 
who suggests “shag, shagged,” as the meaning. 
This does not seem very probable, and I should 
be glad to know whether any of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” can furnish one better or for which 
there is more authority. Richardson quotes the 
word as used by Philemon Holland in his trans- 
lation of Pliny (lib. xvii. c. 10), where he says, 
“That kind of peaches or abricots which bee 
called tuberes, love better to be graffed either = 
a skeg or wild plumb stocke, or quince.” My 
interlocutors in the train, who said that the skeg 
grew abundantly in the hedgerows about Knock- 
holt (Nockholt), in Kent, remarked that it grew 
more like a shrub than the damson, which may 
have suggested Richardson’s derivation. 

W. T. 

Blackheath. 


Towarp. — “Louis Buonaparte has reached 
France from London to see what is toward” (Me- 
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mories of Old Friends, from the Journals of Caro- 
line Fox, London, 1882, vol. ii. pp. 98, 99, sub 
Feb. 29, 1848). Richardson, s.v., quotes a 
similar use of the word: “If I speake voto 
Christian folks, what need I to tell what a mis- 
chiefe is toward, when straw and drie wood is 
cast into the fire” (Vives, Instruction of a Chris- 
tian Woman, b. i. c. 5). About a dozen pas- 
sages in Shakspere show that this was a common 
use of the word in his day for “ something in pre- 

tion and expectation ; near at hand ” (Schmidt, 

Lex.), one of which, viz, from Hamlet, is the 
only one quoted in Latham’s Johnson. Was the 
word used in the intermediate period, or has Miss 
Fox revived it from finding it in Shakspere ? 

W. E. Bocxtey. 


Topograraicat Puzzir.—I have three recently 

rchased small quarto books, one lettered “ Cox’s 
Middlesex,” another “ Cox’s Essex,” and the third 
“Cox’s London.” The title-page (much more 
modern than the body of the book) is the same in 
each case, the blank not being supplied. It is 
as follows :— 

**A Topographical. Ecclesiastical, and Natural His- 
tory of with Pedigrees of all the Noble Families 
and Gentry, both Ancient and Modern, Biographical 
Notices of Eminent and Learned Men to whom this 
County has given Birth ; also an Alphabetical Table of 
the Towns, Villages, and Hamlets, with the several 
Ilundreds and Deaneries in which they stand, together 
with the Value of the Churches in the King’s Books, 
collected and composed according to the best relations 
extant. By the Rev. Thomas Cox.” Colophon : “ In the 
Savoy: Printed by Eliz. Nutt ; and Sold by M. Nutt, in 
Exeter-Exchange in the Strand, and J. Morphew near 
Stationers-Hall. mpcc.” 

Each volume contains a map (undated) “ by Robt 
Morden at the Atlasin Cornhill.” The “ Middle- 
sex” contains sixty-seven pages consecutively 
numbered ; the “ Essex” begins with p. 649, ends 
with p. 751; the “London” with p. 69°(continuation 
of Middlesex), and ends with p. 250, “ Norfolk” 
being the succeeding catchword. The print is in 
double columns. From what works are these made 
up? CorneLius WALForRD. 
Belsize Park Gardens, N.W. 


Ay Crocx.—I lately bought near Colches- 
ter a brass clock of the “ button and pillar” type, 
and having inscribed on the lower edge of the 
pierced ornamental brass plate that fills up the 
space between the dial and the bell, “ Thomas 
Rafe, 1661.” Is this the name of the maker or of 
the owner of the clock ? 

Aubert HartsHorne. 


Ricuarp Apam Estoy.—I 
shall be glad of any information about the above. 
The arms of the former (Azure, semée of cross- 
crosslets argent, a bend or, surmounted of another 
gules) are given in “ Charles’s Roll.” The latter, 
# cardinal, died at Rome, August 15, 1398, and 


was buried in the church of St. Cecilia. Of what 
county were they? It has already been asked 
whether the latter was Bishop of London. 
G. C. Easton. 
Idyslegh, Winklegh, North Devon. 


Pepicree or Grant.—Can any one give the 
lineage of the following, or point out where it 
should be looked for ?—1. Archdeacon Grant, of 
Barnstaple, 1731; married daughter of Dr. 
Weston, Bishop of Exeter; died 1744; buried 
in Exeter Cathedral. 2. Major Donald Grant, 
of Inverness ; was present at Culloden; query, on 
which side ? Ww. D. H. 


Patey Famity.—Will any of your correspon- 
dents give me the history of the family of Arch- 
deacon Paley previous to the sixteenth century? 
I am aware of what is stated in the Finchale 
Charters, published by the Surtees Society, and in 
Lord Clifford’s Household Book, 

ANGELTHEOW. 


Lampert Famity.—Where can I find an 
account of this family? What does the name 
mean? Were Lambert and Lambart originally the 
same name? It will be seen that the following 
surnames contain either the first or second 
syllable of the above name :—Joubert (M. Laroche, 
French Chamber of Deputies); Humbert (King 
of Italy); D’Albert ; Herbert (family name of 
the Earl of Carnarvon); Lambton (family name 
of the Earl of Durham); Lambart (family name 
of the Earl of Cavan) ; Lambertini (name of Pope 
Benedict XIV., 1740). HoMERos. 


Erasmus on Kisstnc.—It is said that he was 
in favour of kissing being in more general practice. 
Can any of your readers tell me whether this was 
the case, and supply the passage in his works 
which refers to the subject ? H. W. C. 


Nomismatic.—I should feel obliged if any of 
the readers of “ N. & Q.” would give me any in- 
formation concerning collectors of coins or 
numismatic writers previous to the year 1550. 


21, St. James Street, 8. W. 


Srerne Famity.—I observe that a work on 
the constitutional history of the United States has 
lately been written by “ Simon Sterne, of the New 
York Bar.” A Simon Sterne, one of the sons of 
the archbishop, was the grandfather of Lawrence 
Sterne, and it would be interesting to know 
whether the author of the history just mentioned 
is a descendant of the archbishop. I am not 
aware that the descendants, if any, of Madame de 
Médalle, Lawrence Sterne’s child, are to be found 
stuted in any pedigree of the Sternes. This, there- 
fore, is a second question that I should my to ask, 

A. J. M. 
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Avrnors or Quotations WaNTED.— 


A moment's halt, a momentary taste 
Of Being, from the fountain in the waste ; 
And lo! the phantom caravan has reached 
The nothing it set out from. Oh! make baste.” 
L. E, 


Replies. 


RUBENS AND TITLE-PAGES. 
(6" S. vi. 513; vii. 13, 36.) 

I venture to think that if Rubens had made 
many designs for engraved title-pages I should 
have been acquainted with some of them, As it 
is, I remember one only, which is that of :— 

Mathie Casimiri Sarbievii E Soc. Jesu Lyricorum 
Libri IV. Epodon Liber Unus, Alterq. Epigrammatum. 
Antverpia, ex officind Plantiniand Balthasaris Moreti, 
mpcxxxt., Cum Privilegiis Casareo et Regio.” Small 
4to. pp. 340. 

The fine engraved title-page of this volume is 
inscribed, “ Pet, Paul. Rubens pinxit, Corn. Galle 
sculpsit ”; and is, as usual, of emblematic signi- 
ficance. In the centre of the composition is a 
lyre, which stands upon the top of an antique 
tar, on the front of which is engraved the title 
of the book. A male figure on the one side, hold- 
ing this lyre in its place, is balanced by a female 
on the other, who watches over a cradle in which 
lies the infant poet, whose divine gift is indicated 
by the bees which hover over his mouth, The 
whole is surmounted by an escutcheon, crowned 
by the papal keys and mitre, and containing the 
three bees of Pope Urban VIII., to whom the 
volume is dedicated by the Jesuit body at Ant- 
werp. At the end of the poems, pp. 287-336, is 
an “Epicitharisma ad Libros Lyricoram, sive 
Eruditoram viroram ad Auctorem Poemata,” 
among which is one from the pen of a brother 
Jesuit, Gulielmus Hesius, himself author of a 
beautiful little book well known to collectors 
(Emblemata Sacra de Fide, Spe, Charitate, Ant- 
Verpie, M.DC.XXXVI. 12mo.), which may be con- 
sidered illustrative of the title-page. It is headed, 
“In M. C. Sarbievii Lyram Novos in Cantus ab 
Urbani VIII. Pont. Max. Gentilitiis Apibus 
Animatam Emblems. In tensis Lyre fidibus 
tres Apes. Apes Vitam Dant Animosq. Lyre.” 
is handsome similar in charac- 

r to the Commen of Bonartius i 

R. H., entitled 


“ Expositio Patrum Greecorum in Peal - 
tationibus illustrata. Antverpie. Ex Officina Plan- 
tiniané Balthasaris Moreti. 2tom. Folio, 
Here the very fine engraved title-page exhibits 
the Royal Psalmist, kneeling in the a before 
the inner sanctuary, playing upon his harp. On 
the veil before him is engraved the title of the 
book ; and we catch a glimpse behind it of a priest 
swinging a thurible before the ark. The congre- 


| Urbanus VIIL. suo diplomate 


gation of worshippers is kneeling at the back ; 
child-angels adore in the clouds ubove ; and the 
corner is filled up by figures, who stretch forth 
their hands in prayer from the midst of purga- 
torial flame and smoke, It has no name of either 
designer or engraver ; but a former possessor has 
written “ Rubens” in pencil beneath, and there is 
nothing in the drawing or composition to contra~ 
indicate the attribution. It will be observed that 
the one and the other book proceed from the 
Plantinian press. 

There is yet- another very charming title-page 
before me, which, though without name of de- 
signer and engraver, I am strongly disposed to 
attribute to the pencil of Rubens and the burin 
of Galle. This is found in :— 

“Philomathi Muse Juveniles. Editio altera, priori 

auctior. Antverpiz. Ex Officinaé Plantiniana Baltha- 
saris Moreti, Small 8vo. 
These elegant poems were the juvenile produc- 
tions of Fabio Chigi, afterwards Pope Alexander 
VII. The volume, as those which I have already 
mentioned, is beautifully printed by the grandson 
and successor of Plantin, Balthasar Moretus, to 
whom there is a prefatory letter by Ferdinand & 
Furstenberg, Canon of Hildesheim and Paderborn, 
in which are the complimentary expressions :— 

“‘Tuum nunc erit, novam elegantissimo Operi lucem 
impertiri, et memoriam inis,-quam ingenio Philo- 
mathus sibi comparavit, Plantinianis Typis reddere im- 
mortalem, non sine incremento gloriz etiam tux, quam 
innumeris aliorum editis monumentis felicissime pro- 
pagas.” 

In the engraved title-page we have Apollo with 
lyre, and Mercury Gk adam, in sitting pos- 
ture, separated by the trunk of a laurel tree, 
among the foliage of which hangs an escutcheon, 
with the arms of the papal author quartered upon 


it. 

It may be worthy of note that among the 
“ Acclamationes” at the end of the book is an 
elegant poem by an English physician, “Ode 
Jacobi Albani Gibbesii, Brit. Med. Doct.” 

I do not happen to possess the Plantin edition 
of Barberinus. My copy is :— 

“Maphei S. R. Card. Barberini postea Urbant 

P. P. VIII. Poemata, Pramissis quibusdam de Vité 
Auctoris et Annotationibus adjectis. Edidit Josephus 
Brown, A.M. Coll. Regin. Oxon. Oxonie. E Typo- 
grapheo Clarendoniano, mpccxXxvi.” 8vo. 
Prefixed is a portrait of the author by G. Vertue. 
The editor, who has taken the Plantin edition as 
his standard, says, in his preface, of certain adver 
titious poems which had been unadvisedly 
admitted into former impressions :— 

“ Eaque postremis Editionibus, Romane sc. ac Regi 
Parisiensi, insuper accesserunt carmina, que eundem 
forsan, quem cetera, vix saperent Auctorem. Nos, 
mediam quasi Viam insistentes, ea tantum exhibuimus 
qua in Plantiniano exemplari (aliis prastantioris note 
com eodem collatis) reperiuntur: quod étiam exemplar 

evulgandum sancivit.” 
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As I replace my copy I am reminded by the 
inscription on the fly-leaf of the elegant scholar 
and amiable man to whom it formerly belonged, 
“The Rev. F. Kilvert, a small token of sincere 
regard. Heavitree, Exeter, May 13, 1848.” 

Wituiam Bares, B.A. 

Birmingham. 


In the very interesting Musée Plantin Moretus 
at Antwerp the account is duly entered by Bal- 
thasar Moretus of the moneys paid by him to 
Rubens from 1629 to 1636 for frontispieces, 
vignettes, and devices. The ledger can be shown 
to any one who applies for permission to consult it. 
Rubens received 1,103 florins, of which 387 was 
for frontispieces—thirteen at twenty florins each, 
eight at twelve, two at eight, and three at five. 
Joannes Meursius (Jean van Meurs) was the 
associate of Balthasar Plantin from 1618 till 1629 ; 
but previous to 1629 Jean Moretus II., brother 
of Balthasar, had paid to Rubens for the frontis- 
piece of his great breviary and illustrations to the 
same 132 florins, besides payments for vignettes 
and designs for different books to the value of 
about 200 florins. The catalogue of the museum 
contains the complete list of the illustrated 
works. In glass cases round one of the rooms 
and in the centre may be seen Rubens’s 
receipts for money received and copies of all his 
designs. I recommend any one who is inter- 
ested in the history of engraving and printing to 
visit this museum. Plantin and his descendants, 
the Moretus family, had the monopoly of printing 
all missals and religious books for the court of 
Spain from the year 1570. There are some very 
fine portraits by Rubens of the family. Tuvs, 


Tae Herrsnipe of THe Percies: or 
NorrnumBertanp (6" S. v. 343, 431; vii. 28, 
54).— My “scruples,” as Mr. Rounp terms them, 
are not in the least satisfied by what he calls his 
“proviso” in your last number. At the first of 
the above references he affirmed that “the Duke 
of Athole is undoubtedly the (sole) heir general of 
the great house of Percy, and as such the possessor 
of those Percy titles which were descendible to 
heirs general.” On this you showed, first, 
that the Duke of Athole’s descent from the 
Percies, in so faras the question at issue is in- 
volved, at all events, is through the Smithsons; 
and, secondly, that there are no Percy titles, pro- 
perly speaking, descendible to heirs general now 
m existence. The barony of Percy which the 
Duke of Athole inherits is a barony created by 
writ under a well-known misapprehension on the 
summons to the House of Lords of Algernon, subse- 
quently seventh Duke of Somerset, in 1722, after 
the death of his mother, the daughter and heiress 
of Josceline, eleventh Earl of Northumberland. 
The Duke of Somerset’s daughter and heiress was 


the wife of Sir Hugh Smithson,: who, under a 
fresh creation with a special limitation, succeeded 
as Earl of Northumberland, and was afterwards 
created Duke of Northumberland, and he is the 
common ancestor of the present Duke of Northum- 
berland and the present Duke of Athole. At the 
next of the above references Mr. Rounp repeated 
the assertion that “the Duke of Athole is now the 
sole heir general” of “the great house of Percy,” 
and stated that, “as such” he is at any rate co- 
heir to certain other baronies (not Percy titles) 
which it is needless to enumerate. At the last of 
the above references Mr. Rounp says that what 
he meant is that “the Duke of Athole was 
sole heir of the Percies, Dukes of Northumber- 
land, of whom the present (Smithson) line of 
dukes are, as I explained, ‘neither heirs male 
nor heirs general.’” As a matter of fact, there 
never have been any Percies Dukes of Northum- 
beriand, except the present (Smithson) line of 
dukes, who are Percies by female descent through 
Seymour. The dukedom of Northumberland has 
been thrice, and only thrice, created. John 
Dudley, Earl of Warwick, was made Duke of 
Northumberland in 1551; George Fitz-Roy, Earl 
of Northumberland, was made Duke of Northum- 
berland in 1683; and Hugh Smithson, Earl of 
Northumberland, was made Duke of Northumber- 
land in 1766. The Duke of Athole is the heir- 
general of Hugh, second Duke of Northumberland 
of the last creation, through his daughter; the 
Duke of Northumberland is the heir male of Hugh 
the first duke, and of Hugh the second duke, 
through the second son of the former, who was 
younger brother of the latter. If, therefore, the 
Duke of Northumberland is not the heir male of 
the daughter and heiress of the seventh Duke of 
Somerset, who was the son and heir of the daughter 
and heiress of the eleventh Earl of Northumber- 
land, the Duke of Athole cannot be her heir 
general. If, indeed, the Duke of Athole is to be 
described as the heir general of a family, instead of 
more correctly of a person, he should be described 
as the heir general of the Smithsons rather than of 
the Percies. 

I am obliged to Mr. Bore for his reference to 
the Herald and Genealogist, vol. iii. pp. 270-1, 
with which, however, I was acquainted when 
I sent you the Percy - Woodroffe - Paver pedi- 
gree from Banks’s Baronia Anglia Concentrata. 
I am not in any way called upon to establish the 
Percy-Woodroffe-Paver genealogy, which may or 
may not be genuine. But Mr. William Downing 
Bruce’s pamphlet did not dispose of it, and the 
Harleian MS. 6070, fol. 123, does not support the 
Rev. Joseph Hunter's statements in his South York- 
shire, vol. ii. p. 387. In the Harleian MS., which is 
a copy of Flower’s (Norroy King of Arms) Visita- 
tion of Yorkshire of 1584-5, it is recorded that 
“ Josua Woodroff, son and heire of Richard” and 
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Lady Elizabeth Percy, married “ Magdalen, dr. & 
heire of Roger Bellings, of Denbigh.” But 
“Charles Woodroff” is the only child of theirs 
entered in the pedigree, and there is not a word 
about “ Joseph, Francis, Foljambe, and Mary,” 
who are numed by Hunter. Nor is there a word 
about them in Hopkinson’s Pedigrees of the West 
Riding of Yorkshire (British Museum Additional 
MS. 26,739), and the same reticence is to be re- 
marked on consulting Harleian MS. 4630, which 
is, indeed, a duplicate or transcript of Hopkinson’s 
MS. But any of your readers who may be desirous 
of pursuing the subject further may consult William 
Paver’s Genealogical and other Collections (British 
Museum Additional MSS. 29,644-29,703), where, 
in sixty manuscript volumes, they may discover 
what he has to say for himself. These MSS. were 
purchased by the Trustees of the British Museum 
from “ Percy Woodroffe Paver, Esq., J a 4.” 


Will you kindly allow me to supply some words 
which I see I must have omitted in my reply as 
sent to you, namely, “said to be represented by 
the” before “ Dukes of Northumberland” ?, This 
alludes to the original assertion which I ques- 
tioned, viz., that the Duke of Northumberland 
was “undoubtedly the heir general of the great 
house of Percy” (6S. v. 219). It might seem 
from my reply, as printed, that I supposed the 
Percies to have been Dukes of Northumberland 
—which, of course, they never were. 

J. H. Rounp. 

Brighton. 


“AS CLEAN AS A PINK” (6 §. vi. 409).—As 
a native of the Pytchley country and well ac- 
quainted with the appearance of foxhunters’ 
pink, I may perhaps venture to differ from Coru- 
pert Bepe as to the origin of the expres- 
sion “as clean as a pink.” As a matter of fact, 
the generality of hunting men did not wear pink, 
but green, less than a hundred years ago; indeed I 
have heard old-fashioned sportsmen declare that 
pink covered more cowards in the hunting field 
than any other colour. The expression surely has 
a much earlier origin; for we have “as red as a 
rose,” coming at least from mediwval times, “as 
pure as a lily,” and other similes taken from 
flowers. Moreover, save in the very limited period 
of its newness and freshness, a pink coat, with its 
successive stains of mud and rain, is anything but 
an emblem of cleanliness. Besides,a man who 
hunts in pink would probably be somewhat startled 
to hear himself spoken of as “a pink.” Now the 
pink is certainly as clean and fresh a looking flower 
as can well be met with. That Oriental nations, 
notably the Persians, thought highly of its purity 
is sufficiently evidenced by its constant employ- 
ment in their decorations. Let foxhunters, then, 
have the transient freshness of their mud-stained 


and rain-bedraggled coats and any aphorism which 
so fleeting a brightness may properly suggest, but 
let not the world be deprived of the agreeable 
sentiment which a sweet and humble flower has 
hitherto conveyed to our minds. 

Apert Hartsnorne, 


This question is put as if the writer were not 
familiar with the very common expression “ the 
pink of perfection,” which, however, I only set 
down as a variant, not as an attempt at a deriva- 
tion. But the mention of the word leads me to 
speak of a curious error (?) in Webster’s Dictionary. 

e has, “To pink, to work in eyelet-holes, to 
pierce with small holes.” Now, in daily use “to 
pink” simply means to stamp the edge of a stuff 
with a zigzag pattern, like the flower pink, and 
Brockhaus gives the German and French equiva- 
lents as aushacken and découper respectively, with- 
out a word about making holes. On the other 
hand, I have always understood traditionally that 
the word “eyelet-hole” was derived from eillet, 
which is certainly its equivalent in French, and is 
also the French word for the flower pink. Where 
is the connexion? I have also heard it asserted 
that the word water, denoting the lustre of a jewel, 
was originally the “eye of a jewel,” and that we 
adopted water by retranslation, the French having 
appropriated our word eye, and turned it into eau. 
This would seem fanciful, but that I actually have 
an old German dictionary in which wasser, in this 
sense, is translated by “ the eye of a jewel.” 

R. H. Busx. 


May I venture to suggest a possible explanation 
of this saying? To pink=to pierce in little, or eyelet 
holes. Each of them, when pierced with a sharp 
instrument, as a stiletto or a pin, is perfectly round 
and not at all jagged. Hence “as clean as a pink” 
=as clean as a hole is pierced. ALPHA. 


I suggest that pink is the old fencing term. To 
pink a man, the readers of Scott will remember, is 
to run him through the body; and such a clean 
thrust might, I think, give rise to the proverbial 
phrase. ©. F. S. Warren, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro, - 


Tae Festivat or THe Porr’s (Jan. 16) 
(6™ S. vii. 47).—There is no festival of this name 
on January 16, or on any other day in the Roman 
Calendar. “St. Peter’s Chair in Rome” is com- 
memorated on January 18. The chair was not 
made away with, as Mr. Parr seems to imply, 
on occasion of the alleged “unlucky discovery” 
of the subject of the sculpture decorating it, 
but is preserved with the greatest veneration 
within the massive bronze shrine erected by Ber- 
nini, under Alexander VILI., at a cost of 50,0001. 

The “ Cattedra di S. Pietro” is not supposed to 


| be a piece of ecclesiastical work. The tradition con- 


cerning it is that it was a chair in the house of 
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the Senator Pudens, given for St. Peter’s use when 
he was living an honoured guest there. There 
could be no reason, therefore, why it might not be 
decorated with the labours of Hercules or any 
other subject in vogue at the time. It is well 
known to students of the Catacombs that the early 
Christians frequently adapted actual pagan de- 
corations to Christian subjects. But in this case 
there was no question even of adaptation. The 
Senator is supposed simply to have put a hand- 
some piece of furniture at his guest’s disposal. 
The very ornament supported the tradition. Had 
the decoration been of an ecclesiastical character, 
the chair could not have been what it professed to 
be. Clearly, therefore, there was nothing “un- 
lucky,” and nothing to conceal. 

On occasion of the celebration of the centenary 
of St. Peter in 1867, this remarkable relic was 
taken down from its shrine and exposed to public 
view and veneration on the altar of the Madonna 
del Soccorso for a fortnight—the Zouaves keeping 
ap a guard of honour before it day and night. 

During that time, by order of Mgr. Giraud 
(Vicegerent of Rome, I think, at the time), it 
was photographed, and I have a very distinct copy, 
which I should be willing to show to any one in- 
terested in the matter. There are eighteen square 
medallions, the subjects of which may mostly be 
made out with a strong magnifier. There are 
also some rich scroll borders on the mouldings, but 
no Arabic characters on any part of it. 

While on this subject it is worth while to quote 
an opinion passed upon the handsome but terribly 
darocco shrine—the design of which has been de- 
scribed in every guide-book, and need not be 
repeated here—in a curious little old record I have 
ofa visit to Rome, called Roma Iilustrata, pub- 
lished in 1709, as the writer probably saw it 
within forty years of its completion, while its 
lustre would have been still fresh :-— 


“This Work is one of those whose Beauty is so bright 
asto make the whole World render the Justice due to 
its Author. We cannot look at it without admiring the 
Richness of that Genius whose Invention could make, if 
I may say it, out of Nothing a Thing so grand and 
magnificent. To make a Chair and to make it one of 
the greatest Ornaments of the most beautiful Church in 
the World !...... 


And so he runs on through a whole page, not at all 
in harmony with a more chastened taste, but it 
shows that the style gave pleasure at a time 
when the principles of art which guided the 
designer of the work were the prevailing rule of 
taste. I remember that the late Cardinal Wise- 
man published a most exhaustive historical 
account of this chair some years ago, and at the 
same time an amusing exposé of the fable about 
the Arabic inscription. It will be found in vol. iii. 
of his Essays on Various Subjects. 


R. H. Busk. 


Tennis (6" S. iii. 495 ; iv. 90, 214; v. 56, 73; 
vi. 373, 410, 430, 470, 519, 543; vii. 15).—I am 
obliged to J. D. for his correction of my statement 
“that only a stout cord was used to divide the 
players at tennis,” but I cannot accept it without 
some sort of proof. What I really wrote was, 
“ Tennis has never been played over a string ora 
streak, but over a stout rope”; and, as far as I 
know, that statement is accurate, and is borne 
out by all representations of old tennis-courts 
and all descriptions of the game with which I 
have ever met. To this rope was afterwards 
added a fringe, which developed later on into the 
net which we now have, to stop those balls which 
otherwise would pass under the rope. That 
tennis-players technically called, and do still call, 
that rope the line, does not affect the question of 
the rope’s thickness, I cannot, however, enter here 
upon a discussion of the game, which would very 
soon, if permitted, fill these columns, to no good 
purpose. The only point of interest to readers of 
“N. & Q.” seems to me to lie in the derivation of 
the name of the game. J.D. has not, I think, 
shown that “the word, in one form or other, was 
used here before the game was invented.” Per- 
haps he will tell me when the game was invented. 
The derivation of tenis from tence or tengon is not 
satisfactory ; nor was the game at first called 
“tennis” in England, but “the pame” (paume). 
I do not think it is proved that “the word was 
understood in its old sense of beating to and fro.” 
That is just what I should like to see not merely 
stated, but also proved. I was aware of Spenser’s 
figurative use of the term, and have quoted it 
elsewhere ; but I believe it to be unique in the 
works of classical authors ; at least, I have never 
yet found a parallel passage, and should be much 
obliged for a reference to any other author who 
has so used it. But Spenser is a comparatively 
late writer to quote in such a case. 

If J. D. wishes to know something more about 
the history of this game, and (I hope I may say, 
without being suspected of egotism) something 
more accurate than the information which he 
seems to have obtained from one of the most 
inaccurate books in the language, Strutt’s Sports, 
&e., I venture to ask him to look into my Annals 
of Tennis, 1878, where he will see that I prove, or 
attempt to prove, such statements as I have made. 

Jutian 


Tae Star or tHe Maat (6% §, vii. 4).—It is 
impossible to harmonize St. Matthew and St. 
Luke on the subject of the events of our Lord’s 
infant life if we suppose that the visit of the 
magi took place in the same year as the presenta- 
tion in the Temple. But if we suppose that the 
Holy Family returned after the presentation to 
Bethlehem, and intended to live there per- 
manently, and that the visit of the magi took 
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place in the following year, all difficulty 
vanishes ; and this is strongly supported by 
the narrative of St. Matthew when carefully 
considered. 1. That Joseph intended to live at 
Bethlehem is probable from Matt. ii. 21, 22. He 
meant to go and live at Bethlehem, but, fearing 
Archelaos, changed his plans, and went to Naza- 
reth. 2. That it is probable that the visit of the 
magi took place a year after is confirmed by 
examining St. Matt. ii. 7. Herod “learned of 
them carefully” (Rev. Ver.), 7}xpiBwoe, what time 
the star appeared. The star, then, had been seen 
for some time by the magi. Then, when Herod 
determined to kill the children at Bethlehem, he 
“slew all the male children that were in Bethle- 
hem, and in all the borders thereof, from two years 
old and under, according to the time which he 
had carefully learned of the wise men ” (Rev. Ver.). 
If by careful inquiry he ascertained that the star 
had appeared the year before, 7.¢., at the time of 
our Lord’s birth, he would naturally put to death 
those “ from two years old and under,” in order to 
ensure our Lord’s death. Had it been the same 
year, he would most probably have ordered those 
of one year and under, which would have fully 
answered his purpose. Besides this, supposing 
that the magi came from Babylon, which was not 
only the home of the magi but is directly east of 
Palestine, they could scarcely accomplish the 
journey, with all its previous preparations, in 
twelve days. Travelling isslow in the East. The 
case, then, stands thus: the star appeared at the 
time of the birth of our Lord ; its continual pre- 
sence in the heavens induced inquiry among the 
magi of Babylon. They would probably possess 
some of the books of the Hebrew prophets, espe- 
cially the writings of Daniel, for Daniel was made 
the chief of the magicians and astrologers ; there 
was also, as we learn from heathen writers, a 
“vetus et constans opinio” that Judea would 
about that time obtain the dominion of the world. 
Naturally they would turn their steps to Jeru- 
salem ; and then, as soon as they set out, the star, 
which had before been stationary, began to move, 
and they followed its guidance. A whole year is 
not too long for these events to have taken place. 

E. Leaton Bienkinsorr. 


Terexce (6 §S. vi. 367).—The edition referred 
to is of no critical value, being simply a reprint, 
as stated on the title, of Zeunius’s text. It has the 
merit of typographical beauty, and, so far as I 
know, of accuracy. It was designed to be a com- 

ion volume to the editions of Horace and Virgil 
issued by the same publishers in 1824, with titles 
and frontispieces engraved by William Finden after 
Westall and Corbould, and the three volumes, in 
uniform bindings or in the original condition, ure 
an acquisition not easily made, but full of delight 
to the tasteful classical scholar. These volumes 


have one drawback in not having the lines num- 
bered. They are highly commended by Dibdin 
in his Introduction to the Classics, fourth edition, 
1827, vol. ii. pp. 123, 481, 564, as “models for 
accuracy of text and beauty of paper and press- 
work.” As to the second part of your correspon- 
dent’s query, he will find most ample information 
as to Aldine editions in Renouard’s Annales ds 
UImprimerie des Aldes, Paris, 1825, or other 
editions ; and as to the Elzevirs in the Annales de 
UImprimerie Elsevirienne, par Charles Pieters, 
Gand, 1851, 8vo., and in Les Elzevier, Histoire et 
Annales Typographiques, par Alphonse Willems, 
Bruxelles, 1880, 8vo. The more rare and valu- 
able editions from these presses are noticed in 
Brunet’s Manuel, in which work will be found 
records of the prices which these choice editions 
have brought at the sales of well-known libraries 
both in England and on the Continent. As Bis- 
LIOPHILOS seems to be entering on his career as 
an amateur of beautiful editions, I may perhaps 
venture on the suggestion that a good deal of study 
and minute examination of copies known to be 
fine will be required before he can attain to the 
discrimination which will enable him to judge of 
the comparative value of different copies of the 
same book. He will find it a pleasant study, and 
one that must be continuous; and should he aim at 
collecting also, he must have a full purse and be 
prepared to encounter many rivals in the same 
field. W. E. Bocktey. 


The following is the account of the edition of 
1825 given by Bohn in his edition of Lowndes’s 
Manual, vol. v. p. 2606:— 

“ Terentii Comeedia, ex Editione Zeunii. Lond. Hard- 
ing, Triphook & Le , 1825. 12mo. portrait and vig- 
nette after Stot by Finden. 5s.” 

From the original edition of Lowndes (vol. iv. 
p. 1786), it would appear that a copy of the above 
fetched half-a-crown at the Drury sale. 

G. Fisner. 


CoccEsHaLL Joxes (6 vi. 368). Fuller 
has:— 

“* Jeering Coxhall (alias Cogshall).’ How much truth 
herein I am as unable to tell as loth to believe. Sure I 
am that no town in England of its bigness affurded more 
martyrs in the reizn of Queen Mary, who did not jeer or 
jest with the fire. but seriously suffered themselves to be 
racrificed, for the testimony of a good conscience. If 
since they have acquired a jeering quality, it is time to 
leave it, seeing it is better to stand in pain, till our legs 
be weary, than sit at ease in the chair of the scorners.” 
— Worthres, “ Essex,” p. 321, 1662. 

Ep. MarsHatt. 


Grorce Dance, Artist (6 vi. 407). — 
George Dance, sen., was originally a shipwright, 
but afterwards turned his attention to architecture. 
He became clerk of the works and surveyor to the 
City of London, was the architect of the Mansion 
House, and died in 1768. His sop, George Dance, 
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jun., who was born in 1740, succeeded his father 


in the office of surveyor to the City, and was the 
architect of Newgate; he was also one of the 
original members of the Royal Academy, and was 
appointed Professor of Architecture, though he 
never delivered any lectures to the students. The 
collection of seventy-two portraits, which were en- 
graved from his sketches by William Daniel, R.A, 
was originally brought out in twelve numbers 
(1802-14), at the price of a guinea each number. 
Mr. Quaritch, in his catalogue for 1880, offered a 
copy for sale for two guineas, In 1854, according 
to Bohn, this work was reissued with additional 
portraits and biographies. G. F. R. B. 


George Dance (or the son) exhibited views of 
the Mansion House and St. Leonard’s, Shoreditch, 
at the Society of Artists in 1762, having in 1761 
sent a design for Blackfriars Bridge. George 
Dance, R.A., the son, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy ¢1770-1800) five architectural drawings 
and nineteen crayon portraits, the latter being the 
originals of the likenesses, published from 1808 to 
1814, of eminent men drawn from the life. 

ALGERNoN GRAVES. 


Notices of both father and son will be found in 
A Dictionary of Artists of the English School, by 
Samuel Redgrave, 8vo., London, 1878. 

“ Dance, G. Collection of portraits sketched from life, 
royal folio, 143 plates, hf: morocco neat, gilt edges, 
2i. 12s.6d. These portraits were sketched between 1794 
and 1810. They comprise all the scientific, literary, and 
other celebrities of that period. The plates are engraved 
by G. Daniell.”--Art. 541, p. 69, Bernard Quaritch’s 
General Catalogue of Books, the Supplement, 1875-77, 


thick 8vo., London, 1877. 
Frank Reve Fowke. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


A Spourer (6 S. vi. 389)—A spouter evi- 
dently means a whaler, t.¢., a whaling ship. 
“There she spouts!” is the usual cry from the 
look-out in the crow’s nest when a whale is 
sighted. On the other hand, in old Stonyhurst 
parlance—and my son tells me that the term is 
still used—a spouter means a fellow who has to 
deliver a speech, &c., on any of the academy days. 

Stonyhurst vocabulary is a very rich one; 
and, I will add, very dear to old Stonyhurst men 
of the right sort, who constantly use it in familiar 
intercourse among themselves. 


Epmuunp WarerrTon, 
Deeping Waterton Hall. 


I find from Admiral Smyth’s Sailor's Word- 
Book that spouter is “a whaling term for a South 
Sea whale”; I think, therefore, that spouter in the 
passage quoted means a whaling vessel. 

Epwarb Peacock. 


Watproy, or co. Leicester (6% 
8. vi. 389).—Pedigree at p. 496 of vol. i. of St. 
James's Magazine and Heraldic and Historical 


Register, edited by J. Bernard Burke, Esq., 2 vols. 
8vo. London, 1850. Frayk Fowxe. 
24, Victoria Grove, Chelsea. 


Tar Pray or “ Nosopy anp Somesopr ” (6 
8S. vi. 369).— 

“Chloe. Are you a gentleman born? 

“ Cris, That I am, lady; you shall see mine arms [&c.] 

“ Chloe. No, your legs do sufficiently shew you are a gen- 
tleman born, sir; for a man borne upon little legs, is 
ang a gentleman born.”—B. Jonson, The Poetaster, 


That the joke was a known one is shown by three 
references to it in Dekker’s Sattromastiz, of which 
this is the first :— 

“ Dicache. Nay, nothing but wishes you were married 
to that small limber'd gallant.” 
But while well aware, from my own reading, that 
such allusions were then “frequent,” or at least 
not unfrequent, I have not noted them, and my 
memory is of the slipperiest. Br. Nicnotson. 


“ Little legs” were considered a mark of gen- 
tility; witness, among others, the following, from 
Ben Jonson, Every Man out of his Humour, IIL i.. 
“A young, straight, and upright gentleman, of 
the age of five or six and twenty at the most ; 
who can serve in the nature of a gentleman usher, 
and hath little legs of purpose, and a black satin 
suit of his own to go before her in.” The old joke 
is on the opposition of legs and body; such a 
fashionable figure, if it had little legs, had at least 
some body. The woodcuts in the old play are 
mere caricatures, James Morison. 


Francis Crow (6% §. vi. 388).—In the list of 
“ Ejected or Silenced Ministers,” at the end of 
the Life of Baxter, by Calamy, vol. ii. p. 647, 
Lond., 1713, it is stated that he was “born in 
Scotland, but educated under the famous Dua 
Moulin in France”; that “not being able to live 
quietly at his home he went to Jamaica in ’83, 
where he remained till ’87, when he returned to 
England”; also that he died “in the year 93”; 
and further, that to his “ posthumous piece, called 
Mensalia Sacra, a brief account of his life is 
prefixed, where such as desire to know more of 
him may be satisfied.” Ep. Marsha, 


Born in Scotland ; of the family of Hughhead, 
within six miles of Berwick-upon-Tweed. His 
Mensalia Sacra, which was a posthumous pub- 
lication, has a brief account of his life prefixed. 
Cf. Calamy’s Account, 1713, p. 647 ; Continua- 
tion, 1727, pp. 790-796; Rev. John Browne’s 
History of Congregationalism in Norfolk and 
Suffolk, 1877, p. 507. J. Incite Drepeor. 


He became Vicar of Hundon, Suffolk, frow 
which living he was ejected in 1662 ; afterwards 
he continued preaching to large congregations at 
Clare, Bury, Jamaica, and other places. 

Wittram Pratt. 
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TRANSLATIONS OF JuvENAL (6™ vi. 388).— 
IT cannot help F. W. C. to an answer to his query, 
bat I venture to send the following notes of trans- 
lations of Juvenal in my own collection :— ; 

1. Apparently the first appearance of the great 
Roman satirists Juvenal and Persius, by Barten 
Holyday, in large folio, with curious engravings 
and very excellent and learned notes. 1616.—A 
line for line version, good and correct in sense, 
but wretched as poetry. 

2. Mores Hominum: the Manners of Men, de- 
scribed in Sixteen Satyrs by Juvenal, translated, 
with large Comments out of the Laws and Customs 
of the Romans, by Sir Rob. Stapylton, Knt., folio, 

rtrait by Lombard, and: seventeen plates by 
Hollar. 1660. 

3. A translation printed at Oxford, very curions, 
1673. Dedicated to the Canons of Christ Church. 

4. The version by many hands, under the super- 
vision of Dryden. Of varying merit, folio. 1693, 
and often after. 

5. The translation by W. Gifford. 1802. 

6. A version expurgated for the use of schools, 
Owen. 1805. 

7. Francis Hodgson, of Eton fame, made a good 
translation, large paper copies of which, with list 
of subscribers, are beautiful books. Printed by 
Bensley, 1807, 4to. 

8. A poetical version by Badham, 18mo., Valpy. 
1831. 

There are many literal prose versions, as Evans, 
Smart, Giles, and commentary and notes, besides 
adaptations of single satires without number. The 
peculiar character of much of Juvenal’s Satires 
deters modern translators; but Messrs. Kegan 
Paul & Co. have just published a poetical version 
by Mr. W. F. Shaw, MA, barrister-at-law. 

Apix WILLIAMS, 


Dennis, in his Miscellany Poems, made transla- 
tions of Juvenal, 1697. Then the Rev. William 
Heath Marsh, 1804, translated Juvenal in verse. 
There was a complete verse translation of an ex- 

rgated text issued in 1786 by E. Owen ; alsoa 

uvenal in verse by W. Rhodes in 1801; also by 
Francis Hodgson in 1807. Of course F. W. C. 
means Badham when he says Bodham. There 
was a new translation attempted in 1812, see 
vol. viii. of the Quarterly Review. Whether any 
of these contain the lines cited I am unable to say. 
C. A. Warp, 
Mayfair. 


Hors Growyw ts Essex (6" §. vi. 389).—In 
the New and Complete History of Essex, vol. i. 
p. 92, Chelmsford, 1770 :— 

“ Here are several plantations of hops by the road- 
side, which in summer time have a pleasing app . 
and frequently turn out to the considerable advantage 
of the planters.” 


Ep. MarsHatt. 


Carew’s “Survey or Cornwat.” §. vii, 
27).—The following quotation from Mr. Davies’s 
Supplementary English Glossary will explain the 
phrase Darbye’s bonds ”:— 

** Darbies, handcuffs (slang). In the first extract the 
reference is to a man involved in difficulties by usurers, 
&ec. ‘They tie the poore soule in such Derbdies bands’— 


Greene, Quip for an Vpstart Courtier, 1592 (Harl. Misc., 
v. 405).” 


Is not “whitsull” written for whitfal? See 
Bailey's Dictionary (1755) under the latter word. 
G. Fisuer. 


“ Darbye’s bonds” are handcuffs. ‘“ The phrase 
‘fatter Derbies bands’ for handcuffs occurs in 
Gascoigne’s Steel Glas, 1576. The origin is un- 
known” (Annandale’s Ogilvie, s.v. “ Darby ”). 

J. R. Tuorye. 


Bocie (6™ S. vii. 9).—Annandale’s edition of 
Ogilvie’s Imperial Dictionary has, s.v. “ Bogie, 
Bogey ”:— 

“Said to be from Bogey, a fiend, the bogie coal-waggon 
being so called because, from ite taddente turning when 
people least expected it, they used to exclaim that the 
new waggon was ‘ Uld Bogey’ himself.” 

J. R. 


The common tradition as to the American-in- 
vented bogie-engine seem to be that it was so 
called because it moves about so easily, glides like 
a hobgoblin. . R. H. Busx. 


Franc. Batra. Sotvyns vi. 429; vii. 
13).—It may possibly be of interest to some readers 
of “N. & Q.” to know that the original drawings, 
with MS. descriptions of Solvyns’s work on the 
costumes, manners, and customs of the people of 
India, were lately offered to the South Kensington 
Museum, and have been secured for the Art Library. 
There are two hundred and forty-eight drawings 
(the complete series it is believed), with MS. 
dedication to the Earl of Mornington (afterwards 
Marquis Wellesley), Governor-General of India, 
and dated “ Calcutta, December, 1796.” 

Grorcr Wa tis, F.S.A. 

South Kensington Museum. 


Miss Ketty, tue Actress (6 S. vi. 466, 493, 
523 ; vii. 31, 52).—The statement of Mr. E. L. 
Biancuarp that Lydia Kelly was Fanny (i.¢., 
Frances Maria) Kelly’s sister is, of course, deci- 
sive. My authority for saying she was the sister 
of Miss F. H. Kelly was Representative Actors, 
by W. Clark Russell (p. 384), where it is so re- 
corded. Cartes WYLIE. 


Memoraste Resipents 1n Istineton, Barxs- 
BURY, AND PenTonviLue (6% §, vi. 121, 374, 413; 
vii. 58).—John Quick must, indeed, have been « 
memorable man, if Mr. Croker and Mr. Thorn- 
bury be right, for he must have been the father of 
Mrs. Davenport at eleven years old. 

A. H. Curistie. 
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“Tr 18 BETTER TO WEAR OUT THAN TO RUST 
our” (6 S. vi. 328, 495) is, I think, a saying of 
Bishop Latimer’s. B. 

Upton, Slough. 

Allow me to contribute towards this discussion 
the following German lines, admirable for their 
perfect rhythm and alliterations :— 

“ Miissige Rube ist miissig zu Kosten, 
Liingeres Rasten ist sicheres Rosten.” 


Their origin is not known to me. L. A. B. 
Athenzum Club. 


Carmicuagt Famity S. vi. 489, 546).—In 
reply to the reference, &c., kindly given by J. R. C. 
in answer to my queries, I wish to mention that 
the existence of John and Samuel, the sons, has 
not been assumed by me; but I did not mention 
the proofs in my queries, from a wish to make them 
as short and concise as possible. However, as their 
existence and that also of the brother and grandson 
of Lord Carmichael has in a way been challenged 
by J. R. C., I will give proofs of it. 

Sasine on charter by William, Marquis of Douglas 
to Sir James Carmichael of that ilk, Knt., Bt., of 
the lands of Reidmyre was witnessed by Sir William 
Carmichael, Samuel Carmichael, and John Car- 
michael, lawful sons of the said Sir James (Par- 
ticular Register of Sasines, Lanarkshire, vol. 3, 
folio 219, sasine given March 5, 1634). 

John Carmichael, son of Sir James Carmichael 
of that ilk, H.M. Treasurer Depute, granted a dis- 
charge to James Livingstone, gentleman of H.M. 
bedchamber, for settlement of all intromissions 
between them for the time during which the said 
John -Carmichael collected James Livingstone’s 
rents during the troubles of the country, dated 
Edinburgh, Nov. 22, 1641 (Gen. Regis. of Deeds, 
Scot., vol. 530). James Livingstone granted him an 
assignation of all the rents due to him (Livingstone) 
out of the Barony of Beil prior to 1641 (Ib. 
vol. 536). 

John the brother was given a thousand pounds 
off the lands of Ponfeigh on his brother Lord 
Carmichael’s marriage, as appears from a deed 
discovered among the family papers by the late 
Surgeon Carmichael in 1843, (Memorandum in 
his writing in possession of my family, corroborated 
by the Hamilton MSS. quoted in Ulster Journal 
of Archeology, whereby it appears that Lord Car- 
michael was Rachel Hamilton's eldest brother, 
thereby proving she had more than one. She was 
the wife of Archibald Hamilton of Hallcraig, in 

arkshire). 

James the grandson (son of Sir James of Bonny- 
toun) was served heir of his mother, Margaret 
Greir, daughter of Sir John Greir, of Lag, Knt., 
and her sister, July 27, 1665, and is described as 
“filius natu maximus” of Sir James of Bonnytoun 


(Scottish General Inquis, Abbreviations, 4921 and 


4922), 


The Sir James to whom J. R. C. refers as of 
Bonnytoun was the nephew of the above, und he 
married Margaret Baillie, &c. Ve & 


Lyrron: Licurietp (6 vi. 146, 273, 337).— 
It seems hardly possible, as suggested, to consider 
the modern form and the common historical expla- 
nation as due simply to popular (#.¢., I suppose 
Mr. Mayuew means ignorant) etymology; at 
least, when those who have asserted it are found 
with such names as Bale, Camden, Lambarde, 
Ashmole, Johnson, and Bosworth. Still, the 
difficulty suggested .by the forms in Bede, the 
Saxon Chronicle, and Kemble’s Codex, seems 
to deserve attention; but I know not whether 
it has not been anticipated by Pror. Sxeat's 
reference to the cognate word /ictun, for the place 
may have been a cemetery originally, but disused 
in periods previous even to the Teutonic invaders, 
and then appropriated by these and characterized 
by an added expression denoting that the spot 
that had received the dead had been made to fur- 
nish food for the living. The analysis of such 
place-names shows often instances of successive 
appropriations; and not seldom by abbreviation 
the first disappears entirely or is left represented 
by a single letter. For does not the whole of the 
suggested difficulty here ‘arise out of the survival 
in the church designation of the lettertord? I 
say in the church designation; for whatever doubt 
may exist as to the authorship of the Saxon 
Chronicle, it could have only emanated from an 
ecclesiastic; and he would follow, beyond a doubt, 
the diction used at Rome, and how much that 
differed sometimes from the language of the people 
in this island there are many Papal confirmations 
of ecclesiastical benefactions to show. 

The Domesday Commissioners, in noting down 
place-names, heard them also from the mouths of 
Saxon headmen and port-reves, to whose utterances 
at the present day we should prefer in such 
matters to trust. And what has the great census 
preserved as the then current name of the place !— 
& name quite innocent of the obnoxious letter, for 
it gives us simply Lecefelle or Licefelle. 

Upon the whole, the place really would seem to 
have been a place of the dead ; and consequently 
Ashmole’s device, engraved upon the silver tankard 
presented by him to the Municipality of Lichfield, 
is justified by more than popular etymology. Not 
that it need be contended that it had anything to 
do with Diocletian’s martyrs. This place of corpses 
stood near important junctions of military roads, 
where hostile encounters would be very likely to 
occur. And, indeed, it was long ago remarked 
that this Staffordshire Lichfield was not without 
a parallel elsewhere; and in the north-western 
part of Hants* survives the name Licherfield, at a 


* Camden, Magna Britannia, ‘* Hants.” 
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place strategically not so different, although there 
was vo St. Chad there afterwards to ripen the 
battle-field into a diocesan centre or the sepulchre 
of the dead into a magnificent cathedral, or a field 
of action for the leech of man’s body into one for 
the leech of man’s soul. T. J. M. 


There are in Carnarvonshire two adjoining 
parishes bearing the names of Tegai and Liechid, 
who, according to tradition, were brother and 
sister. The resemblance of the latter to Licet, in 
the old spelling of Lichfield, is so striking that it 
may be worth pointing out, though I am unable 
to say what the likelihood is of their being identical 
on historical or other grounds. J. Parry. 


“Ap Ppontem ” (6 §, vi. 189, 336).—It is said, 
“TI had thought that the Avon scarcely touched 
Northamptonshire.” It is rather the Avon, or 
Lesser Avon, which rises in north-west Northamp- 
tonshire, and joins in its course the tributary Leam, 
the junction of which two streams forms the cele- 
brated Avon. The lesser Avon is the one which 
Fuller describes as receiving the ashes of Wycliffe 
from the Swift, which flows into it. Avon is a 
common river name. Ep. Marsnatt, 


Yoore-Giernot: Yoour-Girne (6" §. vii. 6). 
—Yoole-girthol was the term of peace and good- 
will our forefathers accorded at Christmastide to 
the rogues and vagabonds they would visit with 
all the terrors of the laws at other seasons of the 
year. Yoole-githe I take to be the same thing in 
« contracted form; the yoole-githe was not a wind 
instrument to be sounded, but it was the motive 
of the blasts which came from the four horns 
which were blown at the four bars of York on St. 
Thomas’s Day. Jamieson (Etymological Dictionary 
of the Scottish Language, 1808) suggests that 
girthol may be merely yule girth inverted. He 
has a long article on girth, gyrth, girthol, and one 
of the meanings he ascribes is, “The privilege 
granted to criminals during Christmas and at cer- 
tain other times.” He quotes:— 

“*Tike Lord may tine his court of law, twelfe moneths 
and one day. And gif he halds his court in time defended 
of [prohibited by) law, that is to witt, fra Yule girth be 
cried, qubill after the law dayes. or within the time of 
Harvest, or then before the thrie schireff courts or 
mutes’ (Baron Courts, c. 26). This is expl. in the parallel 

ge Quon. Attuch.. c. 9, ‘after the King’s peace pub- 
icklie pruclamed—before Yule or in Harvest.’ ” 
Sr. Swirary. 


Girthol is, I think, a variation of grith and él, 
grith meaning peace or security for a given time, 
in distinction from frith, a general peace. Ol is 
the O.N. word for ale, and (as our English ale) 
meant a feast. This interpretation is supported 
by the terms of the proclamation : “ We command 
that the peace of our Lord the King be well keeped 
and mayntayned by night and by day. Also that 
all manner of thieves, &c....... be welcome to the 


town, whether they come late or early, at the re- 
verence of the high feast of Yoole till the twelve 
days be passed.” These bad characters were to 
have the benefit of a Christmas grith, or security, 
for twelve days, i. ¢., from Christmas Day to the 
eve of the posers The violation of this truce 
was severely punished by the lord of the domain 
or his representatives, and the right of inflicting 
a penalty for this offence was often conveyed by 
deed. In a deed of gift from King Edward to 
the church of St. Peter at Westminster (West- 
minster Abbey), after conveying certain lands, he 
adds: “And I give moreover sac and socn, toll 
and team...... grithbryce and mundbryce, and all 
the rights which to me belong” (Thorpe, Dip. Ang. 
Aivi Sax., 369). Grithbryce denoted both the 
offence and the right of enforcing a penalty for it. 
Yoole Githe. The latter word is the A.-S. gihthu, 
mind, care, according to Bosworth, but also ob- 
servance. It is connected with the O.N. geta, 
observare ; getni, observantia (Haldorsen). J. D. 
Belsize Square. 


Oatmeats (6 S. vi. 208, 336).—The intro- 
duction of “oatmeal” into the extract from the 
Apophthegmes of Erasmus was the act of the 
English translator, N. Udall. In the’ original it 
is: “Magnificis spebus ad nomen libertatis et 
principatus erectum”; of which the paraphrase is: 
** Beeyng set agog to thinke all the worlde otemele, 
and to imagin the recouering of an high name of 
freedome and of principalitee or soueraintee” 
(Erasm. Apoph., |. iv., Phocion, Athen., No. 11). 

Ep. MarsHALt. 


Avtuors or Quorations Wantep (6" §. vii. 
50).— 
» “ What is my offence?" &c. 
These lines occur in a scene between Richard IIT. and 
Queen Anne; not in Shakspeare, but in the stage edi- 
tion. I re ber Ed i Kean gaining thunders of 
applause for the withering scorn with which he pro- 
neunced his wo I believe the interpolation of the 
scene is due to Tate. J. Carrick Moors, 
The above is incorrectly quoted from Act III. se. ii. 
of Colley Cibber’s Richard J/1., altered trom Shake- 
speare, and adapted to the stage, 1700, 4tu. Lady Aune 
says,— 
“ What have I done? What horrid crime committed!” 
To which Richard replies,— 
“ To me the worst of crimes—outliv’d my liking.” 
WILLIAM PLatr. 
(6' 8. v. 388, 479 ; vii. 58.) 
“ Two souls with one thought,” &c. 
Among my papers I find there lines, gleaned from a work 
entitled, Der Sohn der Waldniss :— 
“* Was ist Liebe? ich dir sage, , 
Zwei Seclen, ein Gedanke, 
Zwei Herzen, einer Schlag,” 
and thus translated :— 
* What is Love? I tell thee, 
Two Souls, one Thought, 
Two Hearts, one Throb.” 


Witrram Puart. 
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Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 

The Civil War in Hampshire (1642-45) and the of 
Basing House. By the Rev. G. N. Godwin, Charlate 
to the Forces. (Stock.) 

Tue story of the fight between the king and the Par- 

liament is one of undying interest. Almost all boys and 

girle are Cavaliers, and as time goes on, and their 
views become wider, if they continue to take interest in 
history at all, they turn to chronicles of that disturbed 
time from the meaningless wars of the Middle Ages and 
the constitutional janglings of the eighteenth century 
with a feeling of relief. In the great struggle between 

Roundhead and Cavalier we can feel heartily with both 

sides, Both were thoroughly in earnest, and, with trivial 

exceptions, both had the fullest confidence in the 
ighteousness of their cause. Mr. Godwin has compiled 

a book which will be of great service to the future 

historian of that period. He has gone over a great mass 

of printed material and gleaned from it almost every- 
thing he could find relating to Hampshire. The arrange- 
ment might sometimes have been clearer, but there is not 
much fault to find, Anybody who wishes seriously to 
use the book will not have much difficulty in tracing 
the author's statements to the fountain head. He has 
done his work with admirable impartiality. His feelings 
are perhaps on the side of “Church and king,” but he 
has a word to say for almost every honest man who 
served on the other side. Even Lieut.-Gen. Thomas 

Harrison, whom it has become a fashion with those who 

admire either the despotism of Charles or of Oliver to re- 

vile or sneer at, neets with praise. A sermon is mentioned 
which, had we been told of it in a less trustworthy book, 
we might have surmised to bave been a royalist satire. 

Its title begins “ More Sulphur for Basing,”’ and the 

texts fully bear out its violent character. The printed 

sermons of Puritan ministers are often dull, but seldom 
fanatical. This must, one would fear, be a striking 

exception, 


Registrum Epistolarum Fratris Johannis Peckham,A rchi- 
episcopi Cantuariensis, Edited by Charles Trice 
Martin, B.A., for the Master of the Rolls. Vol. I. 
(Longmans & Co.) 

AncuBisHor Pecxuam's Register is the earliest of the 

Canterbury registers remaining at Lambeth. It is pos- 

sible, however, that a register of earlier date might be 

found at Rome, for we know that Peckham's predecessor, 

Archbishop Kilwardby, had in his possession, when he 

died in Italy, some earlier records belonging to his see, 

which his successor was never able to recover. There 
are only five dioceses in England which possess registers 
of earlier date, viz., Lincoln, 1218 ; York, 1224; Bath and 

Wells, 1244 ; Worcester, 1268 ; and Hereford,1275. The 

collection of letters printed in this volume ranges from 

23rd May. 1279, to 29th July, 1282, but contains little 
matter of historical interest to general readers. The chief 
points of importance which are treated of are the 

Archbishop’s assumption of authority over the royal 

hapel, which laimed exemption from episcopal juris- 

diction ; his dispute with Thomas de Cantalupe, Bishop 
of Hereford ; and his intercession on behalf of Amauri 
de Montfort, the captive son of Simon de Montfort, Earl 
of Leicester. Peckham prevailed on the king, in April, 
1282. to let him take Amauri to London from his prison 
in Sherborne Castle, when he was permitted to leave 
the kingdom on condition of his swearing that he 
would never return without the king’s consent. Amauri 
went to Rome, where he renounced his ecclesiastical 
profersion and became a soldier of fortune; but, asthe 
chronicler tersely remarks, “he was unlucky, for he 
died soon afterwards,” 


Philosophical Classics for English Readers.—Hawmilton, 

By John Veitch, LL.D. (Blackwood & Sons, 

Studies in Philosophy, Ancient and Modern. By W. L. 

Courtney. (Rivingtons.) 

Purtosopuy does not perhaps expect to win many 
votaries from the readers of “‘N. & Q.,” yet exception 
may be made in favour of the two above-mentioned 
books. The first belongs to that group of “ Philosophical 
Classics” by the aid of which a continuous view may be 
obtained of the progress of thought. Mr. Veitch’s 
Hamilton is the last and one of the best of the series. 
He has confined the biographical portion of the book 
within the narrowest possible limits, and has used the 
space thus obtained to give a clear, careful, and reason- 
ably complete —— of Hamilton's system. As the 
favourite pupil of the late professor, his close intimacy 
with and strong admiration for Hamilton render this 
self-restraint the more remarkable. But considering 
how Mill and others misunderstood and misinterpreted 
the language of their great opponent, Mr. Veitch has 
best consulted his hero's interests by laying stress, not on 
his life, but his philosophy. 

Mr. Courtney’s studies are of a more miscellaneous 
character, but the subjects of all of them are in the last 
and highest degree important. Nor are such sketches as 
those of Parmenides and Epicurus without both his- 
torical and antiquarian interest. All these essays possess 
at least one great attraction: they are written in a 
style which shows great literary skill, and are clearly 
expressed without any abuses of technical language. 


Lectures on Ast. 7 R. 8S. Poole, W. B. Richmond, 
E. J. Poynter, J. T. Micklethwaite, and W. Morris, 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

THE present generation has more than a rational self- 

reliance ; it has an exclusive confidence in its own taste 

and judgment. It refuses to respect ancestry or to re- 
gard posterity, and so on all sides nineteenth century 
improvements or restorations play havoc among the re- 
cords of the past. To save the remaining monuments of 
art and history the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings was organized, and with the same object the 
lectures contained in the volume before us were collected 
and published, It is not often that a volume of essays 
or lectures ona variety of subjects is put together, in 
which each topic is treated by the man most qualified to 
deal with it adequately. No one is more fitted to speak 
on Egyptian monuments than Mr. Poole, on English 
parish churches than Mr. Micklethwaite, on the lesser 
arte of life than Mr. Morris. Nor can it be disputed 
that Mr. Richmond is an authority on monumental 
painting, and Mr. Poynter on ancient decorative art. 

“N. & Q.” should welcome the Society as a fellow 

labourer in the same direction as itself, though in a 

different field. No readers of “ N, & Q.” will repent their 

outlay if they purchase this volume of lectures on art. 


Essays on some Aspects of Human Nature. By James 
Kerr, M.A. Second elition. (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr, Kerr has many of the faculties which go to make a 
popular eseayist. He has power of expression, tells a tale 
well, and knows how to make the different parts of his 
papers proportionate with each other. His selection of 
subjects we cannot consider happy. Castism and sectism 
are new words; whether Mr. Kerr has himself enriched 
our language with them, or whether he has been indebted 
to some previous inventor, we kaow not. They are ugly, 
and were not wanted to express the ideas they are in- 
tended toconvey, Mr. Kerr sees the same forces at work 
in our own social life that have developed the castes of 
India. We are no apologist for many of the social and 
other distinctions which mark off one man from another 
in this country. Some are inherent in the nature of 
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things, others are the result of foolish prejudice ; but 
neither one nor the other springs from the same roots as 
the Oriental caste feeling. The papers on the good and 
evil in human life, though they contain little that is new, 
are bright and cheerful, with a thoroughly healthy tone 
running through them. Those on the characteristics of 
genius ure less happy. 

Studies of Arianism. By H. M. Gwatkin. (Deighton, 

Bell & Co.) 

Mr. Gwatxrn has not attempted to write a history of 
Arianism ; his object has rather been to trace out and 
illustrate the forces, whether social, political, or intellec- 
tual, which contributed to shape the course of the con- 
troversy. He has thus been compelled to presuppose a 
degree of familiarity with the subject which not many 
readers possess, and his book thus becomes extremely 
hard reading, At the same time he has done moet valu- 
able service to any one who is studying the history of 
the period. While the historian must often be contented, 
especially when dealing with wide periods, to record 
the various shapes a question assumes, Mr. Gwatkin 
bas gone behind the external facts and endeavoured to 
trace out their cause. He has read widely and thought 
independently, and shows throughout a complete mastery 
of the minutest details of the subject. His studies are 
an original and most suggestive contribution to ecclesi- 
astical history, though the circle of his readers is neces- 
sarily limited by the manner in which Arianism is dis- 
cussed 


We have received Part IT., Vol. II. of the Transactions 
of the Glasgow Archeological Society (Glasgow, MacLe- 
hose). It contains ten papers, and we can conscien- 
tiously affirm that every one of them is worth careful 
study. Some of the writers take a wide view of archzo- 
logical science which is much to be commended. One 
of them traces the history of a plot of ground now within 
the limits of the city from the beginning of the last 
century until the present day. The value of land has 
increased as rapidly in Glasgow as in any part of the 
island. In 1754 a small piece of land was sold for 
3501. 7s. 6d. In 1874 the Caledonian Railway Company 

id for about two-thirds of this the sum of 390,000/. 
Mr. Dalrymple Duncan has contributed an interesting 

per on the discovery of a large canoe in the Clyde. It 
nad been hollowed out of a single log of timber by the 
agency of fire. Every care seems to have been taken for 
the preservation of this precious relic, but the timber 
was so decayed that it fell to pieces. Several such dis- 
coveries have been made in recent times, but it is to be 
regretted that in many cases the boats have perished. 
Dr. John Macgown furnishes us with an account of the 
discovery of some Celtic graves in Cambrae. The excel- 
lence of the illustrations of this paper is very noteworthy. 
Prof. John Ferguson has a very useful though some- 
what discursive article on technical receipts, in which 
he gives a careful account of many uncommon books. 
We wonder whether he has ever examined the writings 
of the Jesuit compiler, Gaspar Schott. We imagine that 
more than one of his many books contains matter which 
would be of interest to Mr, Ferguson. 


Mr. Joun Bartty’s paper on The Scope and Charm of 
Antiquarian Study (Leeds, Office of Yorkshire Post) is 
a privately printed paper from the Antiquarian Maga- 
zine and Bibliographer. 1t forms a useful and enter- 
taining guide to a beginner in historical researches. Such 
a work was, of course, not needed by those who have 
already devoted themselves to a study of the past, but 
there are many young persons who are anxious to know 
how to set to work, but who have no living voice at hand 
to instruct them. To such Mr. Batty’s counsels will be 
of lasting service, 


WE have received John Bunyan and the Gipsies, and 
Was John Bunyan a Gipsy? two pamphlets by James 
Simson (New York, Miller). Mr. Simson’s contention 
is that the immortal author of the Pilgrim's Progress 
was a gipsy. We have carefully read his arguments, but 
remain unconvinced. There were persons of the name 
of Bunyan at Elstow, or in the immediate neighbourhood, 
before, so far as we know, a single gipsy had entered 
England, It is, of course, —_ that John Bunyan may 
have been a gipsy in the female line. One of his fore- 
fathers may have married a woman of that despised race; 
but there is not a scrap of evidence which goes to prove 
this. Materials for a history of the English gipsies are 
not forthcoming in sufficient volume to permit us to do 
more than speculate regarding their marriages with the 
native stock. 


A LITTLE publication which, while addressed to a small 
circle of readers, contains matter of universal interest, is 
Holly Leaves, the Christmas number of the St. John’s 
Paddington Parish Magazine. It opens with a sermon, 
hitherto unpublished, by Keble, preached at Coln, Nov. 5, 
1826. It is worth notice that this discourse makes no 
mention of the historical event commemorated on that 
day. And in addition to this there are two unpublished 
letters from Pope, written to Samuel Buckley in June 
and August, 1735. This magazine is of a far higher 
order than most publications of its class, and deserves a 
wide circulation. 


Tue February number of the Law Magazine and Re 
view will contain, besides an article by Sir Travers T wias, 
QC., on the Freedom of the Navigation of the Suez 
Canal, a memoir of the late editor, Prof. Taswell- 
Langmead, by Mr. C. H. E. Carmichael, M.A., and a 
memoir of the late Right Hon. Sir Joseph Napier, by 
Mr. J. Lowry Whittle, M.A. 

Mr. E. M. Bor ts, F.S.A., has just printed for private 
distribution a limited number of copies of a large sheet, 
“ Sixty-four ‘Quartiers’ of Major Gerald Edmund Boyle 
and his Brothers and Sisters...... corrected up to 1882.” 

Mr. Tuomas North's Bells of Bedfordshire will be 
published during the coming epring by Mr. Elliot Stock. 


Potices to Correspondents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not ily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith. 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

A. J. Davin (“ Though lost to sight to memory dear”). 
—See “N. & Q.,” 1" S. iv. 405; 3" 8. vi. 129; viii. 290; 
4 §. i. 77, 161; vii. 56, 173, 244, 332 ; xii, 156, 217 ; 5% 
8S. x. 106, 134, 417. 

J. Tartor.—Yes; it can appear in instalments. A 
short introduction should be supplied. 

J. Nicnotson (“The Champion of England”).—See 
“N.& Q.,,” 5 8, v. 509; vii. 401; viii, 80, 134; x. 289, 
454. 

J. H. W.—Consult Alen of the Time, 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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